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Chronicle 


The War.—No important change has taken place in 
any of the theaters of war. The activity in the Verdun 
sector has come to an end, with the recent gains made 
by the Germans on Hill 304 still to 
their credit. Both Austrians and 
Italians have been on the offensive 
along the Carso Plateau, but neither side has made 
progress. In the Riga sector the Germans forced the 
Russians to retire about a mile near Kalnzem on the Aa 
River, but subsequently lost all the ground they had 
gained. In Bukowina the Russians have captured some 
positions near Mt. Canesci, east of Jacobeni. In Mol- 
davia no fighting of a serious character has taken place. 

During the week a new situation developed, the gravity 
of which can scarcely be exaggerated. The crisis was 
precipitated by the presentation to the American Govern- 
ment on behalf of the German Gov- 
ernment of a note and two memo- 
randa, which set forth Germany’s 
intention of inaugurating a more extensive submarine 
warfare. The note begins by acknowledging the receipt 
of a copy of the President’s address to the Senate, with 
the principles and desires of which it declares that Ger- 
many is in sympathy. In proof of this it cites the peace 
proposals tendered by the Central Powers, with which it 
contrasts Germany’s interpretation of the aims of the Al- 
lies. It then calls attention to the restrictions put on the 
“ legitimate trade ” of neutrals by the Allies, with the pur- 
pose of forcing ‘‘ women and children, the sick and the 
aged, to suffer for their country pains and privations that 
endanger the vitality of the nation,” and it dwells on the 
fruitless efforts made by Germany to induce the Allies, 
by means of negotiations, to return “ to the rules of inter- 
national law and to respect the freedom of the seas.” 
All this is by way of preamble to the declaration of the 
following program: 


Bulletin, Jan. 29, 
p.m.-Feb. 5, a.m. 


Germany's 
Note 


After the attempts to come to an understanding with the 
Entente Powers have been answered by the latter with the 
announcement of an intensified continuation of the war, the 
Imperial Government—in order to serve the welfare of man- 
kind in a higher sense and not to wrong its own people—is 
now compelled to continue the fight for existence, again forced 
upon it, with the full employment of all the weapons which are 
at its disposal. : 
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The details of the contemplated measures were made 
clear in two memoranda. One of these declared that 
“From February 1, 1917, sea traffic will be stopped with 
every available weapon and without 
further notice” in certain blockaded 
zones around France, Great Britain 
and Italy. Sufficient time would be given neutral vessels 
in the ports of the blockaded zones on February 1 to de- 
part; and to neutral vessels in the vicinity of the said 
ports on the same date to reach their destination. Simi- 
larly the safety of passengers already en route in enemy 
passenger ships was guaranteed, but responsibility for 
the safety of Americans on enemy freight steamers was 
shifted to the owners of such steamers, who were warned 
not to allow their boats to enter the blockaded zone. 
After February 1 one regular American passenger ship 
will be permitted by Germany to arrive, by a clearly 
marked route, at the port of Falmouth, England, but 
only on Sundays; another American passenger ship will 
be permitted to leave the same port by the same route, 
but only on Wednesdays. These American ships, how- 
ever, are to carry marks of identification, laid down by 
Germany, and must have guarantees that they have not 
on board any of the articles listed as contraband by Ger- 
many. The memorandum, which was presented after 
the note, but which is believed to have been written be- 
fore the one that accompanied the note, covered practi- 
cally the same ground. It contained, however, a more 
explicit statement as to the fate awaiting ships that 
should enter the forbidden zones. It said, “ All ships 
within that zone will be sunk.” 

In spite of the fact that the note concluded with the 
expression of the hope that the United States would fur- 
ther the German plan, Germany must have realized that 
the announcement of her program 
would be followed almost inevitably 
by a severance of diplomatic rela- 
tions with the United States. That such would be the 
result was taken for granted in all neutral and belligerent 
countries. Even in Germany editorial writers spoke of 
its likelihood, and while they deplored such a contin- 
gency, they sought to prepare their readers for a breach 
with America by assuring them that the projected sub- 


The 
Memoranda 


The Note’s Expected 
Result 
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marine warfare was necessary for victory and should be 
carried on regardless of the views of the United States. 
In America there was only one doubt in most persons’ 
minds, and that was, whether the break would come at 
once or be delayed for a time by the exchange of further 
diplomatic correspondence. 

This almost universal conviction was based on the un- 
equivocal position taken by the President in the note sent 
by him to the German Government April 18, 1916, after 
the loss of American lives caused by the sinking of the 
Sussex. On that occasion the United States said: 

Unless the Imperial Government should now immediately 
declare and effect an abandonment of its present methods of 
submarine warfare against passenger and freight carrying ves- 
sels, the Government of the United States can have no choice 
but to sever diplomatic relations with the German Empire alto- 
gether. This action the Government of the United States con- 
templates with the greatest reluctance, but feels constrained to 
to take in behalf of humanity and the rights of neutral nations. 


Germany, it is true, in acceding to the American de- 
mands and giving us the pledges we asked in the matter 
of submarine warfare clearly implied that she yielded 
under condition that we should bring 
the Allies to observe the prescriptions 
of international law; but the Presi- 
dent made it perfectly clear to Germany at the time .that 


Germany's 
Attitude 


the Government of the United States refused to be bound 
by any such condition. In a note, dated May 8, 1916, the 
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President said: 


In order, however, to avoid any possible misunderstanding, 
the Government of the United States notifies the Imperial 
Government that it cannot for a moment entertain, much less 
discuss, a suggestion that respect by German naval authorities 
for the rights of citizens of the United States upon the high 


seas should in any way or in the slightest degree be made 
contingent upon the conduct of any other Government affecting 
the rights of neutrals and non-combatants. Responsibility in 
such matters is single, not joint; absolute, not relative. 


Germany acquiesced for the time being, or at least 
made no open protest, and continued to respect the lives 
of Americans on the high seas. That she did not agree 
entirely to an unreserved compliance with the President's 
demand was made clear from the following statement 
in the second of the two memoranda addressed to our 
Government on January 31, which says: 

The Government of the United States will further realize 
that the now openly disclosed intentions of the Entente Allies 
give back to Germany the freedom of action which she reserved 
in her note addressed to the Government of the United States 
on May 4, 1916. 


This announcement together with the statement that 
Germany proposed to prosecute the submarine warfare 
under conditions which we had proclaimed would neces- 
sitate the breaking of diplomatic relations between Ger- 
many and the United States left the United States only 
one course to pursue, namely to stand by the position an- 
nounced to Germany and the world in the note dated 
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April 18, 1916. 







































The President has taken that action. He issued orders 
on February 3 for the recall of Ambassador Gerard from 
3erlin and directed that passports be given Ambassador 
Bernstorff. Shortly afterwards he 
aemeerind Relations » ddressed a joint session of Congress, 
Severed ‘ . 
reviewed the controversy and an- 
nounced that diplomatic relations between the two coun- 
tries had been severed. He expressed confidence that 
Germany would not proceed to overt acts in carrying out 
the program she had outlined; but he added that should 
this confidence prove unfounded, he should again come 
before Congress “to ask that authority be given me to 
use any means that may be necessary for the protection 
of our seamen and our people in the prosecution of their 
peaceful and legitimate errands on the high seas.” His 
address ended with the following words: 





I do not desire any hostile conflict with the Imperial German 
Government. We are the sincere friends of the German people 
and earnestly desire to remain at peace with the Government 
which speaks for them. We shall not believe that they are 
hostile to us until we are obliged to believe it; and we purpose 
nothing more than the reasonable defense of the undoubted 
rights of our people. We wish to serve no selfish ends. We 
seek merely to stand true alike in thought and in, action to the 
immemorial principles of our people which I sought to express 
in my address to the Senate only two weeks ago—seek merely 
to vindicate our right to liberty and justice and an unmolested 
life. These are bases of peace, not war. God grant we may 
not be challenged to defend them by acts of wilful injustice 
on the part of the Government of Germany! 


With these words of the President practically the en- 
tire press of the country is in,agreement. The attitude 
of the nation is well summed up in the statement of ex- 

laa in Justice Hughes, quoted by the New 

’ York Sun: ‘“ We are all Americans, 

President : : ? = 

standing loyally behind President Wil- 

son, on whom this great responsibility rests. The exigency 
of no nation can fix the limits of American rights.” The 
New York Staats-Zeitung, in an editorial signed by Ber- 
nard H. Ridder, says: “ The President has spoken. He 
has spoken for the country, for all the people. . .: . 
It now behooves every American to stand squarely behind 
the President. There can be no more division of senti- 
ment, of opinion, there can be only one loyalty—to the 
United States of America.” The New York Times says: 
“ The response to the President’s address has been imme- 
diate, it has been made with one voice. He has the sup- 
port of the united people, he will have it in whatever 
measure he may find it necessary to take. . . . As 
we ourselves come within the shadow of war, there can 
be no division of opinion or of loyalty. Citizens of the 
United States of whatever race or origin will be loyal 
to their Government, they will support it.” The Chicago 
Herald speaks in the same strain: “‘ The entire nation is 
behind the President in the steps he has seen fit to take 
and the entire nation will be behind him in any further 
step that may grow out of the decision.” South Ameri- 
can-opinion is reflected by La Epoca, the official organ 











of the President of Argentina, which says: “ The opinion 
of the world heartily approves the step taken by President 
Wilson.” Spain is about to make a strong protest to the 
German note. Holland, Denmark, Norway and Sweden 
have as yet taken no official action. Switzerland is non- 
committal. 

The Housatonic, an American steamship, was sunk by 
a German submarine, February 3, off the Scilly Islands. 
Warning was given and the crew were saved. The sink- 
ing does not constitute an “overt act” giving cause for 
war, because the pledges given the United States in May, 
1916, were fulfilled. 
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Costa Rica.—Dispatches from San José, Costa Rica, 
state that the President of the Republic, Alfred Gon- 
zales, was deposed from office by the military forces of 
the capital, supported by a great 
number of citizens. The adminis- 
trative power was conferred on the 
Minister of War, Federico Tinoco, as provisional chief 
of the Executive. The movement was carried out with- 
out disorder. President Gonzales left his home without 
hindrance and took refuge in the American Legation. 
The cause of the deposition of President Gonzales is to 
be found in the election aims of the President, who, it 
is alleged, was endeavoring to retain his official position 
for another term, contrary to the Constitution. More- 
over, a new system of taxes, advocated by Gonzales, but 


President Gonzales 


Deposed 


opposed by the majority of Costa Ricans, was about to 
be imposed. Gonzales was chosen President of Costa 
Rica by the National Congress in May, 1914. The Gov- 
ernment of General Tinoco, according to later dispatches, 
is holding its own without any further disorder and 
gradually organizing the departments of State and filling 
the various posts in the Cabinet. 


France.—The Government’s plan to increase the mili- 
tary strength of France by utilizing the services of all 
available men, came before the Chamber of Deputies a 
few days ago, in the shape of an 
emergency bill requiring that those 
previously rejected for physical de- 
fects shall again undergo medical examination. Albert 
Favre and several other Deputies fought the proposed 
measure, M. Favre declaring that the bill would not 
furnish the army with any important resources. He 
recommended that better use be made of the present 
strength of the army and a greater effort by the Allies. 
General Lyautey, Minister of War, amid the applause of 
the Chamber said everybody who ought to be at the front 
must be there. He favored equal division of the re- 
sponsibilities of the Allies, and said that the bill under 
discussion was only part of the problem of how strength 
could be best developed. After mentioning some of his 
efforts toward better utilization of men, the Minister re- 
““T have come here to 
[ need your confidence. 


General Lyautey and 
the Chamber 


ceived an ovation when he said: 
work, to command and serve. 
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I ask that you give it to me.” An amendment offered by 
M. Deguise, which was intended to do away with further 
medical examination, except under certain restrictions, 
was rejected by a vote of 417 to 60. 

Rear Admiral Lacaze, Minister of Marine, speaking 
in the Senate, the day after the preceding debate in the 
Chamber, declared that only one half of one per cent of 
all the tonnage which entered French 
ports during the last eleven months 
had been sunk by German submarines. 
He said that this percentage might be a little higher in the 
future, but that no efforts of their enemies could prevent 
the final victories of the Allies. Admiral Lacaze spoke 
in reply to an interpellation by Senator d’Estournelles de 
Constant in regard to the responsibility of the Govern- 
ment in the submarine warfare. The Senator, in the 
course of his remarks had severely criticized the Govern- 
ment for its failure to cope with the menace of the Ger- 
man undersea boats. The Minister informed the Senate 
that he was not at liberty to repeat information given in 
the recent secret session, but stated that the Government 
had neglected no means of defense. 


Admiral Lacaze and 
the Senate 


Great Britain.—During the week, what seems to be a 
plot to poison the Premier and a Minister in the Cabinet, 
Mr. Arthur Henderson, Prosecution 

has been begun against Albert Mason, 


was discovered. 
Plots and 


s : an expert chemist, who has gained 
Suffragists 8 


some notoriety as a “ conscientious 
objector ” to military service, his wife, and against Mrs. 
Alice Wheddon and her daughter. The formal charge 
alleges that the conspiracy was begun during Christmas 
Except to deny all knowledge of the plot, the de- 
Although 


week. 
fendants have refused to make any statement. 
the women in this case are suffragists, there seems no rea- 
son to connect them with the suffragist activities, hostile 
to the Government, which have lately occupied the at- 
tention of the police. Raids have been made on suf- 
fragist headquarters in London and elsewhere, and the of- 
ficial residence of the Premier on Downing street has 
been besieged by delegations of women asking redress of 
their grievances. However, no violence resulted, and 
the Premier simply answered that he would be willing to 
receive a deputation after the question of the franchise 
had been fully discussed by the Committee on Electoral 
Reform. This Committee has recently issued a prelim- 
inary report. By a majority vote, it has been decided that 
some measure of woman suffrage should be granted. 
Furthermore the Committee was of the opinion that while 
a larger franchise might be allowed for municipal elec- 
tions, women should not be permitted to vote in parlia- 
mentary elections before a specified age, and suggested 
that this age be between the thirtieth and thirty-fifth year. 
The report has not attracted a great deal of attention, 
save from the suffragists who express complete disap- 
proval. According to their view, a majority of women 
between twenty and twenty-five years of age are earning 
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their living, and to exclude them from the franchise is 
considered unjust. ‘“ We want complete adult franchise,” 
said Miss Sylvia Pankhurst, speaking for the Woman’s 
Suffrage Federation, “ for women as well as for men.” 


Ireland.—The question of food production is now the 
one absorbing topic in the country. With their usual 
keen insight into the needs of their people, the Irish 

The Bishops, the Bishops have understood the serious- 

Party ness of the situation. The following 
and the Farmers important statement was issued by 
their Standing Committee at their recent meeting in 


Dublin: 


With much satisfaction the Bishops have witnessed the general 


uprising in these days in favor of tillage throughout Ireland. 


Leng before the war began the case for a great increase in 
tillage had been amply proved on economic grounds. Now a 
very real menace to sea-borne supplies renders the production 
of an abundance of home-grown food a matter of urgent 
necessity. There is a call for immediate action; and the occu- 
piers of land should take steps at once to cooperate with our 
public departments and public representatives. We think there 
should be meetings in the different localities in which the clergy 
would give the assistance in their power to aid the farmers 
in adopting useful measures as regards labor and implements, 
\ll who can should help without delay. 

ih MicHaet Carp. LoGue, 

> Ropert BROWNE, 

Bishop of Cloyne, Secretary. 


seeds and manures 


The resolution of the Bishops, says the /rish Catholic, 
will be read with general satisfaction and will strengthen 
the wave of popular opinion which is pressing on the 
farmers of the country the need of economic reform. 
The recommendations made will be given further weight 
by the report of the Irish Parliamentary party with re- 
gard to the same problem of tillage, the best method of 
dealing with untenanted lands, fixing prices, machinery, 
etc. The committee, which was presided over by Mr. 
Joseph Devlin, M. P., considers that the best method of 
working the new agricultural schemes suited to the so- 
lution of the great question now agitating the country 
would be the appointment of a small special committee 
not confined to an official element, but comprising men 
of experience and popular sympathies. Its decisions, it 
is thought, will command general confidence and will to 
stir the people into action. 


Mexico.—The new Constitution is finished, and Car- 
ranza has signed it. Some of its prominent features are 
as follows: The President may send out of the country, 
without trial, aliens whose presence 
is considered objectionable. For- 
eigners may not take part in politics, 
nor may they acquire land nor obtain concessions “ to 
exploit the products of the soil” unless they renounce 
allegiance to their country and give over their right of 
protection by their governments. If after acquiring 
property, they invoke the aid of their respective 
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governments, they forfeit their land, ipso facto. For- 
eigners may under no condition acquire land within 
110 kilometers of.the border nor within fifty of the shore. 
All property dedicated to religious purposes is declared 
confiscated to the Government and the Church may not 
acquire nor own land or buildings; nor may it take mort- 
gages on real estate. The Government is to decide how 
many churches may be used, and what services may be 
held. The Vice-Presidency is abolished; the President 
may not be reelected. There are provisions for an eight- 
hour law, for seven hours of night-work, six working 
days a week, profit-sharing, free employment-bureaus, 
compulsory arbitration, anti-trust laws, a national de- 
partment of health and compulsory military training. 

The death of the Archbishop of Puebla has been an- 
nounced in dispatches from Mexico City. No details 
were given. The unfortunate prelate had been in hiding 
for over a year in Mexico City. 


Rome.—Some years ago, the Superioress of the 
Cenacle in Rome founded the “ Society of Christian 
Mothers ” and had it canonically erected under the aus- 
pices of the same convent. Soon the 
roll-book of the Society was filled 
with the names of the leading ladies 
of the Eternal City. Its purpose was to educate Chris- 
tian mothers so as to fit them to bring up their families 
in the highest Christian ideals. When Cardinal Ranuzzi 
dei Bianchi recently read an address to the Holy Father 
in the Sala del Consistorio on behalf of the Society of 
Christian Mothers, he was able to assure the Pope that 
after being in existence for fifteen years, the Society had 
attained in a remarkable degree the ends for which it 
had been instituted. Then the Pope, speaking from the 
throne, showed how deeply he appreciated the success 
of the organization. His Holiness recalled how from the 
Cenacle at Jerusalem the Apostles went forth to make 
the world Christian, so from the Cenacle in Rome “ the 
apostolic mission of sanctification continues blessed and 
prosperous.” The Society has among its aims that of 
offering a whole-hearted opposition to the Protestant 
propaganda now carried on in Rome among the women 
of the poorer classes. 

Many expressions of regret were heard, in some in- 
stances from unexpected quarters, when it was learned 
that when in Rome recently Mr. Lloyd George did not 
call upon the Holy Father.. Com- 
menting upon some of the innuendoes 
of the press that the non-appearance of 
the British Premier was an act of deliberate discourtesy, 
the reliable Corriere d’Italia says: “ The truth is that Mr. 
Lloyd George notified the Vatican that he would have 
liked to ask for an audience with the Pontiff, but that 
lack of time and the imperative necessity of his early re- 
turn to London prevented him from doing so.’’ The same 
reasons prevented Mr. Lloyd George from visiting the 
King of Italy at the front. 


The Society of 
Christian Mothers 


Lloyd George and 
the Pope 
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Boston’s Art and Catholicism 


James J. Watsu, M.D., Pu.D., Sc.D. 


R. JOHN S. SARGENT’S mural paintings in the 
M Boston Public Library were recently unveiled. 
One of them is a beautiful Madonna. This 
perhaps did not shock good Protestants very much, for 
they have grown accustomed to the fact that many of 
the most beautiful paintings of the world have her for 
their subject. Copies of studies of Our Lady, if not 
originals, after Raphael, Botticelli, Leonardo da Vinci 
and Correggio, to mention but a few, must have a place 
in our homes, if we are to be in harmony with the art 
movement that has sent us back to the Renaissance and 
earlier. But there is another picture of the Blessed 
Virgin that must have startled Boston. It is the Mater 
Dolorosa, Our Lady of Sorrows, a beautiful, majestic 
woman, with a crown and aureole, and seven swords 
piercing the heart. The face is marvelously placid; but 
for all that, it has the look of one bearing the sorrows 
of the world. A crescent moon and a row of lighted can- 
dles create a thoroughly Catholic atmosphere. 

In fact all this is so intensely Catholic, so reminiscent 
of supposed Mariolatry, that one cannot but wonder at its 
presence in such a place; and yet it is extremely appro- 
priate. The large hall, in which the paintings are found, 
strongly suggests ancient church architecture, and there- 
fore the subjects Mr. Sargent has chosen for its decora- 
tion are extremely effective. The place reminds one of 
an old European chapel, and to such a place what could 
be more suited than Catholic ideas breathing love and 
devotion to the Mother of God? 

In the same part of the building was also unveiled 
a series of ten panels, growing out of the Madonna and 
the Mater Dolorosa, and illustrating the mysteries of the 
rosary. They are all there, joyful, sorrowful and 
glorious; and it is scarcely too much to hope that they 
will be an object lesson in Catholic practice. The paint- 
ings of our greatest living American artist will gradu- 
ally educate our friends into realizing that when we 
Catholics say our rosary, we are not following an old 
superstition, but are meditating on some of the most 
beautiful and significant of Christian religious mysteries. 
The poorest, most forlorn and ignorant old woman, who 
tells her beads in the obscure corner of a church, is 
dwelling on the sublime subjects that a great artist has 
found the worthiest texts for his magnificent decoration 
of our most beautiful public building. 

This part of the scheme of decoration culminates in 
the golden splendor of the coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin. It is called the “Coronation of the Virgin.” 
The omission of the word “ Blessed,” consecrated as it 
is by centuries of loving and official usage, is much to be 
regretted. The older generation of painters, who have 





left us such beautiful pictures of the Mother of God, 
always used it. It would have been in better taste, since 
the subject of the Blessed Virgin was accepted, not to 
deny Mary her rightful title, which must be used 
every time the Magnificat is recited. But this is a minor 
subject of complaint, and the general impression of the 
work, as a whole, is such that a person feels that but one 
thing is lacking to make it perfect, namely, that the hall 
should be dedicated to Divine worship, and that Catholics 
should be accorded the. privilege of visiting it and of 
kneeling down before the paintings, so eloquently descrip- 
tive of the mysteries of the rosary, while they say their 
beads. Were this done, the decorations would have a 
fine religious as well as an artistic significance. 

In painting these beautiful pictures of the Blessed 
Virgin, and in thus reverting to the motifs of old-time 
Catholic art, Mr. Sargent was not striking a discordant 
note. Another great artist, whose brushes adorned the 
library, when seeking some years ago a fitting subject 
for his work, found that he could not do better than to 
go back to the old times, the old beliefs and the old 
practices. Mr. Henry Abbey, it will be recalled, chose 
the story of the Holy Grail. This legend, so full not 
of medieval mythology as some have incorrectly said, 
but of medieval mysticism, has had a potent charm for 
the cultured mind all down the ages. There is scarcely a 
century since the thirteenth, when the Arthur Legends 
were first put into permanent form by Walter Map or 
Mapes, but has had his distinguished poet or artist to 
give it expression. The Quest of the Holy Grail has had 
a particularly strong appeal, for it embodies the inspira- 
tion and the emotions that spring from the heart of man. 

The idea that the Precious Blood of the Saviour 
should have been caught in a wondrous emerald vessel 
by Joseph of Arimathea, carried to distant Western 
Europe, and miraculously preserved there for the 
adoration of the Faithful of many generations, was 
mystical enough. But it was a still more poetic concep- 
tion, steeped in medievalism, that after a time, because 
men became unworthy of its presence, it disappeared, 
not however without a promise, that if someone of pro- 
found purity of heart should seek it bravely, in spite of 
danger, it might yet be found again. The story, with its 
appeal to young, brave, pure hearts, is one of the 
sublimest ever told to man, and it is no wonder that we 
find it recurring in all sorts of forms. In our own time 
Wagner chose it as the subject for what he fondly hoped, 
would be the greatest musical drama ever written. 

It is not surprising, then, that when Mr. Henry Abbey, 
fresh from his triumphs in England, was offered the 
commission to decorate certain parts of the Boston Pub- 
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lic Library, he should have selected the story of the 
Holy Grail. Here was a theme that had come from 
the heart of the people, that had been preserved in many 
marvelously significant literary forms in England, that 
had lived for many hundreds of years; it was therefore 
a fitting subject for a building, which, it is to be hoped, 
will still be in existence hundreds of years from now. 
The story of the Holy Grail was utterly out of harmony 
with Boston’s Protestant traditions, but since the Holy 
Grail interested people seven centuries ago, it could not 
be without interest a generation from now, nor two cen- 
turies or more from this day. So it is that we have the 


beautiful picture of the Quest of the Holy Grail, with 
all that the fine old Catholic story contains and implies, 
in the Boston Public Library. And now, as companion 
pieces to it we have the beautiful mysteries of the 
holy rosary. 

Catholicism and art are inextricably interwoven, when- 
ever there is question, in the Christian era, of supremely 
great art. Where Catholicism dwindles, art disappears. 
Protestantism ruined the art of Europe. Now that art is 
coming back, the old Catholic subjects return with it. 
There is a precious religious revelation in all this, if our 
Protestant friends will only see it. 


Care of the Wounded in the War 


A. Hittrarp ATTERIDGE 


LL the belligerent countries in Europe are, like 

great hospitals, for the war has been one long 

battle between armies of millions. Each day has 
its casualties in the intermittent fighting which goes on 
along hundreds of miles of entrenched fronts in Flanders 
and France. Then there are the days and nights when 
at certain points, the struggle becomes intense, pitched 
battles are fought, and the dead and wounded are num- 
bered by tens of thousands. Strange to say, it is quite 
true that in the present war the rule has held good that, 
while the means of destruction are perfected, the per- 
centage of loss tends to fall steadily. There have been 
no losses in the present war such as those of the oppos- 
ing armies in Frederick the Great’s victory at Zorndorf 
(1758), when the defeated Russians lost 50 per cent and 
the victorious Prussians 33, one in every two of the de- 
feated side, one in every three of the victors, and this in 
twelve hours of fighting. In the Napoleonic Wars, with 
battles usually decided between sunrise and sunset, the 
losses varied from 12 to nearly 50 per cent. In the two 
days’ battle at Aspern, in 1809, the Austrians lost 31 per 
cent, the French 49. At Sadowa, one of the greatest 
battles of the nineteenth century, with more than 400,000 
men in action (1866), the Prussians lost less than 5 per 
cent, the defeated Austrians 20 per cent, in an eight 
hours’ fight. In the War of 1870, there was an ex- 
ceptional loss of 41 per cent in the French defeat at 
Woerth but in the greatest battle of the war, Gravelotte 
(Saint-Privat), August 18, 1870, in a nine hours’ battle, 
with 300,000 men engaged, the losses on both sides were 
slightly above 10 per cent. In many of the battles the 
losses fell below this figure. In the present war, there 
have been instances of high loss in particular units, but 
taking the whole force engaged, the losses are far below 
the percentage of earlier wars. But though the rate of 
loss 1s proportionately less, the actual aggregate losses 
are higher than ever before, on account of the enormous 
forces engaged. 


As to the care of the wounded: the low death rate 
from wounds and the large proportion of complete and 
fairly rapid recoveries are the result of careful organiza- 
tion for dealing with wounds as soon as possible after 
they are inflicted, and for transporting the injured men 
quickly to military hospitals, far from the scene of opera- 
tions. In the old wars of Napoleon and Wellington and 
long after, for instance during the Crimean War, few of 
the seriously wounded recovered, and there were many 
deaths, even from slight wounds. The discoveries of 
Pasteur and Lister were still in the future, and doctors 
were puzzled at seeing even slightly wounded men dying 
of tetanus, and every hospital becoming before long a 
hot-bed of fever and gangrene. It may be said that the 
practical application of Pasteur’s discoveries and the 
methods inaugurated by Lister have saved hundreds of 
thousands of lives in this present war. The modern 
developments of operative surgery have, of course, also 
been a great factor in life saving. But the revolution in 
the treatment of the wounded comes from the application 
of the principle that if a wound can be kept clean, the 
man’s strength maintained, and the patient placed in 
favorable surroundings, there will be a recovery in at 
least 80 cases out of every 100. In many hospitals the 
proportion is higher, 

It is interesting to trace the progress of the wounded 
soldier through the various departments of the highly 
organized medical service on which his recovery depends. 
Let us take the organization of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps in the British army. The first idea is to secure 
help at the earliest possible moment. Every soldier is 
given some elementary instruction in first aid, and carries, 
as part of his equipment, a field dressing including a 
small supply of an antiseptic. When he is hit, unless he 
is very badly knocked out, or unconscious, he can thus 
apply a first dressing to the wound and disinfect it. 
Close up to the fighting line is the Field Ambulance, 
divided into the bearer sections for the transport of the 
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wounded, and the “tent sections” for giving them the 
first skilled aid. The “ tent section ” takes its name from 
the fact that it has equipment for setting up a small tent 
hospital, but on the Western front tents are little used, 
and the advanced dressing station for the wounded is 
established either in some building, or very frequently in 
a dug-out in the trenches themselves. The stretcher- 
bearers make their way close up to the actual fighting 
line, a medical officer being in charge of each section, and 
after any necessary emergency help is given to the 
wounded man he is carried back to the dressing station 
or field ambulance. In the trench fighting at close 
quarters, wounded men are usually kept in shelters in 
the advanced trenches during the day, and given some 
attention in the dressing stations established in their dug- 
outs, their transport to the rear is carried out at night. 
3ut when heavy fighting is in progress, risks are freely 
taken to get them away in the day time, and thus prevent 
the trench dressing stations being overcrowded with 
patients. At all the dressing stations the rule is to attempt 
no operations unless it is absolutely necessary for saving 
life. The work of the doctors is simply to prepare the 
men for their journey to the rear. The most difficult 
stage of the journey has been already accomplished when 
the wounded man reaches the field ambulance. Where a 
position has been occupied for some time, the transport 
through the trenches and to the field ambulance is often 
facilitated by the use, ‘over part of the way, of a small 
narrow-gauge railway, or by an arrangement for running 
the stretcher along a wire cable in the trench. In the 
mountain fighting on the Italian front, the wounded are 
frequently brought down from the crests of the precipices 
by these cable railways. 

Most cases of wounded men can be moved from the 
field ambulances within twenty-four hours of their 
arrival. The efforts of the medical staff are, in fact, 
directed to clearing them every morning and evening. 
Patients who cannot stand a long journey are dealt 
with in the large military hospitals established in towns 
and villages, behind the fighting front but beyond the 
reach of long-range bombardment. But the great 
majority of cases are at once sent across the Channel to 
Great Britain and even to Ireland. In former wars tie 
most trying experience for the wounded soldier was his 
transport to the hospitals in the rear over rough reads 
and often in springless carts. These trying conditions are 
unknown on the Western front. There is a network of 
good roads everywhere and the coming of the motor car 
has been the salvation of many lives and the means of 
eliminating endless delay and consequent suffering. With 
the help of the motor ambulances the wounded are con- 
veyed in comparative comfort and in a minimum of 
time either to the nearest base hospital or to the railway 
station, where the journey home begins. 

In the first months of the war, the railway transport 
was effected in ordinary trains roughly fitted up with 
stretcher beds, but both on the French railways and on 
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those of Great Britain, there is now a large equipment of 
specially constructed and fitted hospital trains. The train 
is built on the Pullman car principle, long carriages, with 
bogies under them, linked by the usual corridor arrange- 
ments and with a careful arrangement of springs and 
buffers to prevent any jar to the occupants. The running 
speed is kept low on purpose, each of the carriages 
assigned to the patients is organized as a small hospital 
ward with comfortable beds slung along each side, the 
beds being built on the stretcher principle, so that if 
necessary the patient can be carried out on them. There 
are also a number of well-cushioned seats for the more 
lightly wounded patients who can sit up. The hospital 
train has its kitchen for cooking meals, its pharmacy for 
preparing medicines, and a perfectly organized operating- 
room to be used in case of emergency. There are cases 
where an hospital train is either stopped on the line, with 
the traffic blocked by signal, or run into a siding, while 
an emergency operation is performed. Each train carries 
as a rule three medical officers, three nursing-sisters, two 
or more cooks, and a number of nursing and other order- 
In one of the carriages there is a comfortably 
furnished room for the staff. The hospital train is, in 
fact, a very perfectly organized moving hospital. On 
some parts of the front there are also hospital barges, 


lies. 


large canal barges roofed in and fitted as a ward for 
thirty beds. On the Flanders front where canals abound 
and communicate with the Channel ports, several of these 
barges are at work and supply an ideally comfortable 
means of transport. 

When the hospital arrives at the Channel port, it is 
run on to the quay, where the hospital steamer is waiting. 
A party of doctors and stretcher-bearers transfer the 
wounded from the train. These are mostly carried on 
board, but frequently, where it is necessary to avoid the 
slightest jerk, the stretcher is slung from the side of the 
train to the deck of the steamer with a crane. In both 
trains and steamers, it is noticed that the wounded men 
sleep most of the time; this is a tribute to the comfort of 
the arrangements made for them. The hospital steamers 
are painted white, with large red crosses on their sides, 
illuminated at night with electric lights. Steady craft 
with turbine engines are mostly selected. At the British 
port another hospital train is waiting and the wounded 
are transferred to the great London and _ provincial 
hospitals. The mere return to the home-land proves in 
most cases a useful tonic. I spoke once with the wounded 
in a hospital train and man after man said the same thing: 
“It does one good to see English land again.’’ One gain 
of this transfer to the home country is that the wounded 
can be so distributed that each class of injury finds its 
way to hospitals where highly-skilled specialists are 
available. There is hardly a town or large village in 
England which has not now its military hospital, and 
much of the work of these hospitals is the unpaid labor 
of the volunteer detachments of women and men who 
have qualified for it during the war. 
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Elementary Notions About the Will 
Micwart Maner, S.J., M.A., Lit.D. 


ESIDES the faculty of knowledge, the mind pos- 

sesses, as we have already observed, the power of 
striving after an object. The philosophers of the Middle 
Ages, following Aristotle, called this “ appetency.” 
Modern psychologists term it the “ conative faculty” or 
will power. Its activity is manifested in three chief 
forms, or grades, organic cravings, desire and rational 
volition. The organic cravings to which we more espe- 
cially allot the name, appetites, are bodily needs springing 
from the condition of the organism and are exemplified 
in hunger and thirst. Desire rises higher in the scale, 
and is a conscious yearning after a known good. It 
therefore implies some degree of previous experience, 
ignoti nulla cupido. 

A fully developed desire when analyzed, is found to 
include a representation of some experience, the appre- 
hension of that experience as good, or agreeable, and a 
resulting inclination towards the realization and fuller 
enjoyment of that experience. Thus, a child has been 
to the cinema, or has heard, with pleasure, its glories 
described. Afterwards something suggests the thought 
of that very pleasant treat, and immediately there is 
awakened within him a longing to renew the pleasure. 
This feeling of longing in itself is as non-voluntary as 
the organic craving of hunger. When an image in the 
mind represents an object, or possible experience as agree- 
able, the mind is necessarily drawn towards it. Desire, 
therefore, considered in itself as a mental state, is not 
free. Responsibility for a desire springs, either from 
fostering the mental state causing the desire, or from 
freely acquiescing in the desire after it has arisen. The 
thought of a past injury necessarily awakens the feeling 
of anger and yearning for revenge. But moral culpa- 
bility comes into the process only in proportion as we 
knowingly dwell on the motives, or complacently indulge 
the evil desire. 

The mere fact of an evil thought or image emerging 
and being present in our mind, or the fact of vivid con- 
sciousness of such a thought, does not render us ethically 
accountable for it. It is only from the time when we 
advert to the moral quality of the thought that responsi- 
bility begins. It is thus quite possible that a process of 
thinking, jn itself illicit, may get started in our mind and 
continue for some time before we notice its evil char- 
acter ; and so long we may be quite faultless in the matter. 
But a moment arrives in which its moral quality awakens 
our attention; and the more delicate and well-trained our 
conscience is, the sooner will this take place. From 
that very moment the obligation to resist the current 
commences. 

It is the capacity for rational volition which consti- 
tutes will in the strictest sense. It may be defined as the 
power of self-determination, or the faculty of choice. 
Thus understood it is the source of our moral freedom. 






























































However, it should not be forgotten that it is the self- 
conscious mind which exerts the volition, or elicits the 
act of choice, as it is the same mind which knows and 
feels. By moral liberty or freedom of the will is meant 
that property in virtue of which, when all the conditions 
requisite for a volition are present, man can either exert 
or abstain from that volition. 

The experiential evidence for free-will is of two kinds, 
direct and indirect. My own individual consciousness 
directly testifies to my freedom in some mental acts and 
processes, whilst analysis of certain ethical conceptions, 
universally understood and accepted by mankind, proves 
that these notions imply the possession and exercise of 
this freedom. Fortunately in this field of research neither 
costly laboratory nor complex apparatus is required; 
every man can investigate, experiment, and decide for 
himself. We need only observe what takes place in 
our own mind, and if our own consciousness witnesses 
that we are free, then no affirmations of other men, 
whatever authority they may claim in any branch of 
science, need disturb us. 

Among the chief forms of volition which directly 
manifest this moral freedom are deliberation, choice and 
adhesion to a resolution under stress of subsequent 
counter-attraction. Consider a case of deliberation: it 
is suggested that I take my holiday at a seaside town, 
or that I subscribe to the British war-loan, or that I 
vote for Mr. X. I am conscious that I can either refuse 
or assent, but instead I pause, postpone decision, and 
begin to deliberate. I attend to various motives on each 
side. I weigh them, and I prolong the process perhaps 
over some days. In all this operation I am conscious 
that I am acting freely. Sometimes I feel strongly 
drawn to one side; consent would be extremely easy, 
but I decline, and continue the discussion for some time 
longer, and then finally make the decision. In every 
single step of this whole procedure I am conscious that 
I am actively exercising my liberty. If my conscious- 
ness can assure me of anything, it assures me of this. 
To the determinist I may confidently put the question: 
“Suppose I were free, what stronger evidence could 
I possibly have?” 

Again, in the act of decision itself the most careful 
scrutiny of my inner experience testifies that I actively 
and freely choose. My consciousness affirms that my 
decision was not merely the victory of the most powerful 
or constraining motive, but a free election in which I 
decided which motive should prevail. It is incredible 
to me that I could not have distributed my attention to 
motives differently, and chosen otherwise. 

The case of adhesion to a self-denying resolution 
against the continued pressure of temptation, brings out 
the exercise of active free volition even still more clearly. 
as each can testify for himself. On the other hand, 
according to the determinist theory, every step in the 
whole process, whether of deliberation, decision, or re- 
sistance to temptation was absolutely and inexorably pre- 
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determined by circumstances which I never at any mo- 
ment, either then or throughout my whole previous 
life, had under my control, and never in my whole life 
could I have acted or chosen otherwise than I actually 
did act or choose. 

This direct testimony of my individual consciousness 
to my freedom receives the most cogent confirmation 
from the analysis of the chief ethical conceptions ac- 
cepted by all nations. The notions of moral obligation, 
responsibility, desert and the like, all imply freedom of 
volition. The assertion that a man ought not to have 
stolen, forged a check, perjured himself, or killed his 
enemy, assumes that he could have refrained from these 
crimes. I am not morally responsible for an act if it 
was never in my power to-have done otherwise, any 
more than a madman is for a murder, or a locomotive for 
crushing a child fallen across the rails. Neither do I 
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deserve praise or blame, if every one of my actions good 
and bad are alike inevitable. 

The truth is, the experiential evidence for free-will, 
both direct and indirect, is so overwhelming that few 
indeed would gainsay it, but for the important conclu- 
sions it involves. If the human will be free, then there is 
in man an energy, agent, or being distinct from his bodily 
organism, capable of initiating human action and direct- 
ing human conduct independently of the surrounding 
material universe; and, consequently, all forms of mate- 
rialism and Pantheism are alike untenable. Man is no 
longer a mere helpless wavelet in a mighty cosmic 
process, no mere tiny link in an endless chain of iron 
necessity ; but instead a rational creature whose spiritual 
destiny is in his own hands, who knows the moral law, 
is capable of obeying it, and will have to answer for his 
conduct to the Author of his existence. 


The Study of Living Creatures 


Bertram C. A. Wrinpbte, M.A., M.D., ScD., LL.D.. F.R.S. 


N their examination of an animal two students may 
I follow either one of two methods. One student may 

take the creature into his laboratory and dissect it, 
study its muscles, its arteries, its viscera; subject its 
tissues to the examination of his microscope; apply 
perhaps his chemical skill to the analysis of its 
secretions and compare his results with those which he 
has obtained in the case of other animals. This is the 
morphological method and those who pursue it are direct- 
ing their attention to structural characteristics. The 
second student may adopt an entirely different method. 
He may fix his attention on the animal during its life; 
ascertain its habits, its food, note whether it climbs trees 
or takes to the water, whether it lives upon the fruits of 
the earth or goes hunting and slays its prey. This is the 
study of function; the occupation of the field naturalist 
as opposed to that of the anatomist. 

Both methods have their own importance ; but one can 
hardly doubt that the labors of the field naturalist ought 
to be the more fruitful, since after all the really important 
thing about a living creature—though sometimes the fact 
seems to be neglected—is that it is alive. 

One cannot help feeling that it is, at least in part, 
neglect of this consideration which has led to the adoption 
of some of the false theories with regard to life which 
have held sway for so long in some schools of scientific 
thought. 

Let us take two examples to make clear what is meant. 
The physical basis of life, as Huxley very properly de- 
scribed it, is the substance known as protoplasm. We 
can study it under the microscope as it circulates in the 
cells of certain plants and we can, of course, study it 


other organic substance. 


chemically as we can any other substance. But when we 
do the latter we are perhaps a little prone to forget that 
it is dead protoplasm which we are examining. This 
forgetfulness may lead us too easily to assume that we 
have summed up its characters when we have determined 
its chemical composition. The fact is that, though we can 
state that protoplasm consists, like all living things, of 
carbon and other substances which need not be enum- 
erated here, we gain quite a false idea of it, if we attempt 
to think of it in terms of a chemical formula. It really 
gives one quite as false an impression as would be gained 
were we to attempt to describe a man by a formula of 
chemical character. We know the chemical substances 
which enter into the composition of the human body, but 
that does not warrant us in summing them up under a 
formula, as we might, for example, sum up urea or any 
Wallace somewhere speaks of 
protoplasm as possessing a vastly complicated molecule in 
which all the elements occupy their relative positions, just 
as the stones do in a vast gothic edifice. But the real fact 
of importance in living protoplasm is that it is alive and 
exhibits all the characteristics of living matter such as 
motion, irritability and the like. 

Let us now consider for a moment the other extremity 
of life, the most complicated of all; namely man himself. 
One may imagine two competent students of nature, say 
from Mars, confronted for the first time with the fauna 
of this globe. One of them might study man in the 
dissecting room and compare the results of his dissections 
with the results obtained from one of the higher apes. 
It would not be surprising if such a study were to lead 
the observer who had carried it out to declare that there 
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were no great differences of an outstanding nature be- 
tween the structures of the two forms. Even in their 
brains, he might declare, there are only differences of 
degree not of kind. Such a student would, however, be 
much further from the truth than his brother observer 
who, having devoted his attention to man and the ape in 
their living state, declared it as his opinion that the dif- 
ferences between the two were unquestionably of kind 
and not of degree. ‘I grant you,” he might say, “ that 
structurally the differences between the brains of the 
two creatures might almost be described as insignificant, 
but look at the vast, unbridged interval between the mani- 
festations of function of which we may suppose the brain 
to be the physical basis.’””’ Here he would be in the right, 
for again man as a living thing is really significant, not 
man as a corpse on a dissecting table. 

It is interesting to reflect that the ultra-morphological 
attitude, which certainly leads to a materialistic view of 
things, has been that of scientific workers who owed a 
large part of their inspiration to the writings of Darwin. 
Yet Darwin himself, and, it may be added, Wallace also, 
so closely associated with him in the formulation of the 
theory connected with the name of the former, was es- 
sentially a field naturalist. Up to the time when his ap- 
pointment as naturalist to the Beagle changed the 
whole course of his life, Darwin had been a geologist, a 
collector and a sportsman. His duties on the expedition 
led him to turn his attention to living nature and to the 
end of his days he remained a field naturalist. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that his discoveries in that 
capacity will far outlive the theories for which he was 
responsible and through which his name is chiefly known 
to the general public.. Natural selection, the most famous 
of these, is very far from holding the position in scientific 
opinion which it once did. The same may be said, with 
even greater emphasis, of sexual selection, whilst few, if 
any, now attach any importance to his theory of pan- 
genesis. On the other hand, his observations on the 
fertilization, of orchids, on earthworms, on climbing 
plants; his various papers and books which contain posi- 
tive contributions to the knowledge of living creatures, 
these writings must always remain of perennial interest 
and value. There is no doubt that Darwin’s constant 
study of living nature kept him from some of the ex- 
aggerations which have marred the writings of some of 
his followers, whilst Wallace, from his labors in the 
same field, was led to preserve a belief in vitalistic 
phenomena at a time when such an idea had been 
relegated by the majority of scientific men to the museum 
of past beliefs. Another striking example of the im- 
portance of studying living nature instead of dead objects 
may be found in the work of Mendel, the Abbot of 
Brunn, work which has revolutionized biological thought 
and tends to have even more far-reaching influence in 
the future. Mendel went into his garden and there de- 
voted himself to the study of plants, with the result that 
he was able to establish the existence of certain laws of 





































heredity, valuable not merely to the man of science, to 
the breeder and to the agriculturalist, but doubly valuable 
to the philosopher, .since the existence of a law is un- 
thinkable without a lawgiver to formulate it. 
Movements in the scientific world come in waves: they 
have their moment of approach, their maximum, their 
period of decline, like the waves of the sea, also like the 
recurrent cycles of national and human existence. Yes- 
terday was the day of materialism when it was fashion- 
able to refer everything under heaven, if indeed such a 
word was allowed to be utterable, to chemical and 
physical laws. That day has passed for the time at least 
and saner views are now in the ascendant. Morpho- 
logical work is not belittled, far from it, but it is be- 
ginning to be felt, one might say that it is fairly generally 
felt, that morphology is not the beginning and the end of 
natural knowledge, but that other things have to be taken 
into consideration if the whole truth is to be elicited. 
One of the most recent writers on the history of bio- 
logical enquiry, in a most interesting and instructive 
book (“ Form and Function,” by E. S. Russell, London, 
John Murray, 1916), does not hesitate to say that “one 
may hazard the opinion that the present century will see 
a return to a simpler and more humble attitude towards 
the great and unsolved problems of animal form. Dog- 
matic materialism and ‘ dogmatic’ theories of evolution 
have in the past tended to blind us to the complexity and 
mysteriousness of vital phenomena. We need to look at 
living things with new eyes and a truer sympathy. We 
shall then see them as active, living, passionate beings 
like ourselves, and we shall seek in our morphology to 
interpret, as far as may be, their form in terms of their 








activity.” 


St. Brigid’s Day in Ireland 
LAWRENCE P. Murray 


FEW weeks ago, in the columns of America, Shane Leslie 

told us that, in Gaelic Ireland, the feast of St. Brigid was 
kept with more splendor than that of Christmas. This is still true 
in those districts that have escaped the evils of Anglicisation. 
But the elaborate celebration of this feast which, two centuries 
ago, was universal throughout all northeastern Ireland, is now, 
at most, a mere memory, except in those two small mountainous 
districts where the ancient tongue of the O’Neills is waging its 
last desperate fight for existence, the ‘‘ Nine Glens of Antrim” 
and the “Ten Townlands of Omeath.” 

Rough translations of the Irish prayers used in this celebration 
are given below, but it is almost impossible to convey, in English, 
their true sense and beauty, for the effect of thought that ex- 
presses itself in Gaelic is very different from the effect of that 
whose medium is English. Furthermore, all these prayers are 
metrical and even the best English translation cannot carry to 
the ear the rigidly governed assonance of the Irish verse. 

It was the practice, on the eve of the Saint’s festival, to pre- 
pare the Cros Bhrighite, the Sgiath Bhrighite and the Crothan 
Bhrighite, i.e. the cross, shield and veil of St. Brigid. These were 
generally plaited from the strong grass which grows on morasses 
and about lakes, and were done with great ingenuity, for the in- 

















habitants of the different townlands used to vie with one another 
in producing the neatest and most ingeniously wrought shield and 
cross. In the evening, the people of each townland assembled 
into one place to perform the pious ceremony. The most exem- 
plary maiden in the townland was chosen as the Brideog, to bear 
the cross, shield and veil to each house, and if her name happened 
to be Brigid it was an additional recommendation. The maiden 
thus appointed put on the veil, took the cross in her right hand 
and the shield in her left, and proceeded to the nearest house fol- 
lowed by the people. On their way, they sang a hymn in which 
the Ruler of the universe was implored to fill with His Holy 
Spirit those of His servants dwelling in that house and to enable 
them to keep His Commandments according to the example of 
the great St. Brigid. When the procession reached the house, the 
maiden bearing the cross put to those inside the following ques- 
tion: “ Are you resolved with God’s assistance. to obey His laws 
and those of His Church and to lead blameless lives like the great 
St. Brigid?” On receiving an affirmative answer she presented 
the cross made for that house, with the words: “ Take this cross 
with which the great St. Brigid fought against her enemies, the 
flesh, the world and the devil, and remember to bear the crosses 
of this life with true Christian fortitude, after her example.” Pre- 
senting the shield she said: “ Take ye this shield, the shield of 
faith, remember the many victories gained under its protecting 
influence by the Sisters of St. Brigid and bravely follow their 
example.” Presenting the veil, she asked: “ Will you follow the 
rules of virtue, piety and general good conduct laid down for your 
guidance by St. Brigid?” The ban-a-thee then called on the 
daughters and female domestics to answer in the sincerity of their 
hearts, saying: “ Be modest, chaste and virtuous according to the 
example which the Saint whose festival we celebrate has left for 
your imitation.” The cross was then held up, and the people were 
called on to remember their redemption on that instrument, upon 
which exhortation, all fell on their knees in fervent prayer to Al- 
mighty God that they might spend the coming year in piety and 
virtue. 

As the pious procession proceeded from house to house, a hymn 
was sung to St. Brigid’s girdle, in which it was identified or con- 
‘fused with that worn by Mary while bearing the Infant Jesus, and 
with the girdle that Christ wore while He carried the cross. After 
the ceremony, the crosses, shields and veils were placed over the 
doors, in order that they might never be out of sight, and especial- 
ly that the attention of the members of each family might be fre- 
quently called to the promises made to God on St. Brigid’s Day. 
In case the sons or male servants were suspected of a breach of 
God’s laws, the parents did not fail to call their attention to the 
cross and shield placed over the door, and mothers frequently put 
their daughters and female domestics in memory of the veil and 
ceremonies of St. Brigid’s eve. Tradition says that rarely were 
they appealed to in vain. 

In Ireland, St. Brigid’s Day is the first day of spring. On that 
day, the linnet, called the Glasan Bhrighite, or Brigid’s Dawn 
Bird, begins to sing, all the birds commence to mate, the weather 
becomes mild and the early spring flowers bloom. It is the day 
preceding the Feast of the Purification, and in Irish prayers and 
legends, Brigid and the Blessed Virgin are frequently identified. 
In one legend, the Irish Saint is represented as following Christ 
to Calvary, in another, she is one of Mary’s attendants at the 
Purification in the Temple. Her intercessory powers with God 
were regarded as infallible, and one medieval Irish writer thus 
expressed the universal feeling of trust in Brigid: 


It is she that helpeth every one who is in danger; it is she 
that abateth pestilence; it is she that quelleth the anger and 
storm of the sea. Her relics are on earth with honor and 
dignity and primacy, with miracles and marvels. Her soul is 
a sun in the heavenly Kingdom amid choirs of angels and 
archangels. She is the prophetess of Christ; she is the queen 
of the South; she is the Mary of the Gael. 
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There is still, in Ireland, a particular devotion to Brigid's 
brath or “ mantle.” Among Irish speakers, the universal prayer 
in time of temptation is 


Brighid ocus a brat 
Muire ocus a mac 
Eadrainn ocus gach uile hole 


Brigid and her brath 
Mary and her son 
Between us and all evil. 


At the night prayer which, ordinarily, is recited in common in 
an Irish family, the names of Jesus, Mary and Brigid are joined 
in a verse of which the following is a translation: 


Be the seven sweet prayers 

Of Mary to her God Child, 

Of Brigid clothed in her brath 

Of Christ invoking His strength, 

Between us, tonight, and the Shuagh Sidhe (Fairy Host) 
Between us and the Sluagh Gaoithe (Demons of the air) 
Between us and death by drowning 

Between us and a broken life 

Between us and a sudden death 

Between us and eternal shame. Amen. 


After the night prayer, follows the Coigilt na Teineadh or 
“Grace for Light.” Immediately before the members of the fam- 
ily retire, the live embers are gathered together and covered 
with ashes to keep them alight till morning, the hearth is carefully 
swept, and as the ceremony is being concluded and the family re- 
tire, another appeal in prayer is made. 


I cover these embers 

With the Crann (tongs) that Patrick blessed. 

Brigid be its foundation 

And the Son of Mary its glowing ember. 

May our friendships thus kindle 

And our enmities become quenched. 

May peace be with all who dweil here 

And no living thing suffer injury. 

The protection of the angels on this house 

So that hate nor blindness may not lie on them. 

I lie down on my bed 

As if I were being laid in the grave, 

The Son of God for my friend 

Mary, Mother of the Lord, for my Mother 

The two hands of Mary on my head 

The sweet brath (mantle) of Brigid around my body 

And the Kingdom of God for my inheritance to dwell therein. 
Amen. 


Moira O'Neill, in her “Songs of the Glens of Antrim” de- 
scribes this beautiful custom and laments its falling into disuse: 


Then we be to quet the laughter an’ fushin’ on the floor 

An’ think on One who called us to come and be forgiven, 

Himself ’ud put his pipe down and say the good word more 

May the Lamb of God lead us all into the Light o’ Heaven 

There’s a wheen o’ things that used to be; an’ now has had 
their day, 

The nine Glens of Antrim can show ye many a sight 

But not the quare wee house where we lived up Brable’s 


way ad 
Nor a child in all the Nine Glens that knows the “ Grace for 
Light.” 


The devotion to Brigid and her brath was also common among 
the Highland Scotch. In the third chapter of Guy Mannering the 
“charm of St. Colme” recited by Meg Merrilies bears a striking 
resemblance to some of the prayers quoted above. 


Saint Briget and her brat 

Saint Colme and his cat 

Saint Michael and his spear 

Keep the house from reif and wear. 


St. Brigid, we are told had two sisters, Saint Monina or 
Blaithne who founded the church at Killeevy at Co. Armagh, and 










St. Broney, head of a convent of Ballynakilla on the opposite 
coast of Carlingford Lough. These three saints were looked up 
to by the sailors of northeast Ulster as their special patrons. 
When the Omeath fishermen are caught out in a violent storm 
they recite the following verse: 

A Bhrighde mhin a bh-Fachairt 

A Bhlaithne a g-Cill-shléibhe 

A Bhronaighe a m-Baile-na-Cille 

Tugaigid me abaile go Oméith 


Sweet Brigid, born in Faughart 
Blaithne who dwellest in Killeavy 
Broney, patron of Ballynakilla 
3ring me back safe to Omeath. 

It was by prayers and customs such as these that the seeds of 
virtue and piety and morality were nurtured in the minds of the 
people of Ireland; thus too, amid the trials and temptations of the 
Penal Days, faith and purity were preserved. It is to be re- 
gretted that, in these happier times, they are being ridiculed out 
of existence, even by some of those whose duty it is to guard the 
morality and piety of the people. 


COMMUNICATIONS 


Letters, as a rule, should be limited to six hundred words 


Scapular Medals as Jewelry 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Advertisements of scapular medals, designed as jewelry, are 
now appearing in Catholic magazines. At first lockets containing 
these medals were offered for sale; later the abuse, for to my 
mind it is an abuse, began to spread, and now full page adver- 
tisements announce the sale of rings, bracelets, etc., in which 
are scapular medals. For centuries it has been a practice among 
Catholics to wear the scapular in honor of the Blessed Virgin. 
Surely the Holy Father, when he allowed a medal to be worn 
instead, was far from sanctioning the degeneration of the 
scapular into the form of cheap jewelry. I am voicing the 
opinion of many when I say that the advertising of the scapular 
medal, disguised so as to serve as tawdry display, not only 
cheapens a beautiful devotion but exposes a sacred thing to 
criticism and ridicule. 


New York. M. P. Fee. 


“Truth About Mexico,” According to the “ Post” 


To the Editor of America: 

In the closing weeks of 1916 the New York Evening Post sent 
its Washington correspondent, Mr. David Lawrence, into Mexico 
to make what it called a “tour of observation.” It was induced 
to take this step because “the people of the United States are 
almost as ill-informed about Mexico as the Mexicans are about 
this country. It is not the fault of the public that this is true. 
Trustworthy information regarding conditions in Mexico has 
been very difficult to obtain. Misinformation has been widely 
circulated. It has been hard indeed to get the facts on which 
one could rely.” (I quote from the “foreword” of the Post 
to the pamphlet in which Mr. Lawrence’s articles have been 
issued.) Mr. Lawrence’s qualifications according to the Post 
included among other things, “the confidence of leading Mex- 
icans of all classes,’ and he was pronounced an “ unbiased 
observer.” The Post felt justified in pronouncing his articles 
to be “as nearly impartial as it is humanly possible to obtain.” 

Publication began in December, the series ran to thirteen 
articles and on their completion the thirteen were issued in 
pamphlet form—with however two small omissions. It is the 
story of these two omissions that I purpose to tell the readers 
of America, and Mr. David Lawrence himself shall furnish the 
As a study of contemporary journalistic methods in 


epilogue. 
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the best circles of newspaperdom, I venture to hope that the 
story may have some—shall I say sociological ?—value. 

Confining myself wholly to essentials 1 begin with the article 
which came fifth in the series, published on December 15, 1916. 
This article bore the following collection of captions and sub- 
captions: 

Religious contention a factor in the social upheaval in 
Mexico—Reason for hostility toward Roman Catholic 
Church—Priests accused of having played politics both in 
Mexico and the United States, there to retain their power, 
here to bring about intervention—Situation by no means 
out of hand needs skilful treatment. 

The opening paragraph of this article will serve to give an 
idea of its character, for in this matter the axiom er pede 
Herculem applies. It ran thus: 

Religious contention has played no small part in Mexico's 
social upheaval, and one need not be a Church partisan to 
observe that while freedom of worship is now granted to 
Roman Catholics as well as all other sects by the de facto 
Government _in a with established law, the fight 
against the Roman Catholic Church, its alleged intolerance 
and its remarkable hold on the masses here, has only begun. 
It is fair to say of the article as a whole that it was a faithful 

reflection of the Carranzista viewpoint throughout and gave not 
the slightest indication of any first-hand investigation of other 
sources. It did however strikingly disclose the utter ignorance 
of the writer as regards actually existing conditions in Mexico, 
and it did this in two statements. The first was as follows: 


Already in the states of Mexico and Guerrero entire 
towns and villages where the inhabitants for centuries have 
been Catholic are now Protestant. The American mission 
movements have been responsible for this and very likely 
they will not relax their efforts to win other parts of Mexico. 
Having carefully assimilated that, be pleased now to note the 

second: “A city like Querétaro had before the present revo- 
lution, no less than 2,500 priests, or one priest for every ten 
inhabitants, children and all.” 

And reflect, moreover, that these statements were not merely 
penned by Mr. Lawrence, but were passed for print by. the 
responsible person in the Evening Post office and were duly 
printed on page four of the issue of December 15, 1916! And, 
having reflected, read once more the lament of the Post quoted 
above over the ignorance of the American public on matters 
Mexican, and the difficulty there was about getting “trustworthy 
information” before Mr. Lawrence went down there! ; 

Well, I called the attention of the editor of the Post by letter 
to these statements and the necessary inference therefrom re- 
garding Mr. Lawrence’s knowledge of matters Mexican. He 
courteously replied to the effect that he had forwarded my 
letter to Mr. Lawrence for his reply. Mr. Lawrence as courte- 
ously wrote to me stating that he had sent to Mexico for a 
verification or denial of the two statements in question, and 
assured me that he only wanted the truth. I may here interject 
that I at no time doubted and do not now doubt the perfect 
good faith of either Mr. Lawrence or his editor. I doubted 
nothing. I was quite convinced that neither of them knew what 
he was talking about. 

Presently, nothing further having appeared on the subject in 
the Post, the articles of Mr. Lawrence appeared in pamphlet 
form—under the magniloquent title “ The Truth About Mexico.” 
Upon examination of the pamphlet I found that the two state- 
ments referred to had been omitted from the reprint. The rest 
of the article was there. But nothing of this was said in the 
Post, and no reference was made in its columns to the matter 
until January 30, 1917. Then an article appeared from Mr. 
Lawrence’s pen headed as follows: 

Aspects of Mexican-Catholic dispute—Present an oppor- 
tune moment for- frank discussion—Carranza Government 


and Catholic officials have chance through frank conference 
to remove a serious source of discontent—Is there freedom 
















































































of worship?—Case of the Church stated by Father F. C. 

Kelley. 

Space limitations prevent me from quoting freely from this 
article. I confine myself to two passages. The first is as to 
Querétaro and its 2,500 priests. Dr. Kelley pointed out that 
in the entire diocese of Querétaro coextensive with the State, 
there were only 110 priests—instead of 2,500 in the city. Here 
is Mr. Lawrence’s amende: 

With reference to the number of priests in Querétaro, 

I have inquired of an American resident many years in 
Querétaro and an official of the Government, too, and while 
both say 2,500 is approximately correct, I find that a Car- 
ranza official of high standing believes the number exag- 
gerated. I conclude that Father Kelley is right, and that 
my American friends took either hearsay opinion or got 
an impression of large figures because the city of Querétaro 
is a sort of center where many priests have from time to 
time met in great numbers. ’ 

And here is the epilogue to the “ Truth About Mexico,” a 
statement which we can well believe. It comes early in the 
article from which I have just quoted. Mr. Lawrence writes: 
“This correspondent does not pretend to know the facts of the 
Catholic controversy. Months of investigation would be required 
to find them.’ (Italicization mine.) 

Truly, as the Post says, “it is not the fault of the public!” 
What must we call journalism of this kind? 

New York. THomas F. Woop.ock. 


The Courtesy of Railroads 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Just now the railroad companies, or rather many of them, 
are issuing clerical tickets by means of which the clergy can 
obtain reduced rates of travel. The notice sent by the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad has always impressed me. It ends as follows: 
“The granting of this privilege is a pleasure to the management 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, who trust that it may aid you 
in the continuance and advancement of the great work in which 
you are engaged.” The fact that this privilege is accorded by 
a corporation is worth noting. They say a corporation has no 
soul. Be this as it may, the railway companies recognize the 
value of work for souls, and in order to facilitate and further 
it, grant to those engaged in this work half-fare. This is an 
act of courtesy that should be recognized and appreciated. 

Dawson, Pa. (Rev.) Epwarp A. GLENNON. 


Justice to Huerta 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

Your correspondent, Eber Cole Byam, has missed the pur- 
port’ of my letter on “Justice to Huerta” in asking for docu- 
mentary proofs of what I distinctly referred to as an unre- 
corded passage in the secret dealings of this country with Mex- 
ico. 

It is only necessary to call to mind the personal, unaccredited 
and in several instances discredited representatives of the United 
States to Mexico in order to emphasize the futility of a request 
for documentary proofs of their “missionary” efforts. The 
phrases from my letter given by your correspondent were 
merely used in my communication as the string upon which I 
threaded those priceless “pearls” of expression characterizing 
the dead ruler of our neighboring republic as the “ Unspeakable 
Huerta” which were scattered broadcast at a recent political 
meeting. 

The basic facts in my letter were obtained from a Mexican 
lady whose near relative was among the first if not actually 
the first victim, many years ago, of the man who may without 
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violating the sanctity of the grave be called the “ unspeakable ” 
Villa, the sometime friend, counselor and guide of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States. In the late campaign attention 
was called to the indifference exhibited during a “ Fourth of 
July celebration” in mid-ocean aboard a British ship, both to this 
event and to the flag which was “flaunted” in its honor by a 
distinguished President of Princeton University. Nothing has 
since occurred to convince witnesses of that event of a change 
of heart in this respect, as far as Mexico is concerned. If Eber 
Cole Byam wishes documentary proof of this occurrence he 
can be supplied with it. 


New York. Joun P. Davin, M.D. 


A Plea for Correctness 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 


Inquiries having come to me from New York, Cincinnati, 
Salt Lake City and other places regarding statements made in 
iny “Plea for Correctness,” I beg to answer through your 
review. The following authors of treatises on indulgences, 
Bouvier, Maurel, Labis, S. T. D., Hilgers, all agree in stating 
(1) that the Roman Congregation has not specified the prayers 
to be said for the Holy Father’s intention as a condition for 
gaining a plenary indulgence, (2) that these prayers must be 
vocal and of some duration, (3) that some such special prayers 
must be said for each plenary indulgence in case several indul- 
gences are obtainable on the same day, (4) that five Paters and 
five Aves alone, or other equivalent prayers, such as approved 
litanies or one or more decades of the rosary, are quite 
sufficient. 

Theodore a Spiritu Sancto (Tract. de Ind. CXI, Art. 2, Q. 3) 
quotes Suarez, Bonacina, Filliucius and others, as maintaining 
that a shorter prayer (oratio quantumvis modica) entitles to a 
plenary indulgence, since the prayer, enjoined to gain it, is 
not to be measured by the time, but by its devotion and fervor. 
Consequently the “Manual of Prayers,’ most other prayer 
books and many catechisms are wrong in saying “add” five 
Paters and Aves to the “ Prayer before the Crucifix.” As the 
plenary indulgence is attached to this prayer, it seems reason- 
able to hold that one Pater and one Ave, added to it, is suf- 
ficient Two reasons support this view: (1) Maurel quotes 
two negative decrees in answer to inquiries as to whether. it is 
necessary to add other prayers for the intention of the Pope to 
the prayer En ego, saying that this prayer if recited for the 
intention of the Holy Father is alone sufficient. These decrees, 
however, were revoked by another, dated July 31, 1858, which 
declared that thenceforth it would be necessary to add some 
other prayer for the wants of the Church; (2) Suarez and other 
eminent theologians are of the opinion that any short fervent 
prayer is satisfactory. 

The knowledge of these facts, if generally circulated through 
up-to-date catechisms and prayer books, and from the pulpit. 
might result in greater help for the “ Poor Souls,” for many 
who might be deterred or hindered from saying the longer 
prayers might readily say the shorter. Hence it is indeed a 
pity that prayer books should be published which contain in- 
correct prayers and faulty statements. Why should not the 
publishers be instructed by the proper authorities to insert in 
each copy a printed slip bearing the proper corrections? An- 
other correction, in addition to those suggested by A. L. of 
Denver, in America for January 6, 1917, should find place 
among the impediments of marriage, viz., that, barring ex- 
ceptional cases, the marriage of a Catholic is invalid unless 
contracted before an authorized priest. I am glad to see that the 
publishers have made this clear, in a late edition of the “ Manual 
of Prayers.” 


Pocatello, Ida. C. Van vDER DOoNCKT. 
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The Cinema and the Sixth Commandment 


HE National Board of Review, a name arrogated 
by a group of smug individuals who pass gratu- 
itous judgments on the propriety of motion- 

pictures, has spoken, and, as a consequence, the world is 
richer in godly wisdom. 

It is befitting that all indevout people should hearken 
to the message and learn a lesson in manners and morals. 
Nude women are no longer to be shown on the screen, 
not, it appears, because such an exhibition is savage, but 
by reason of the fact that nice people disapprove of it. 
However lest anybody should take alarm at the un- 
wonted severity of this judgment, the National Board 
hastens to ratify the dramatic treatment of sex problems. 
Aiter all art is art, and life is life, and sometimes both 
meet in the gutter and on the midden heap. Thus the 
“movie man” becomes the innocent victim of circum- 
stance. What can he do? In the judgment of the cen- 
sors his plight is hopeless. For 


the motion picture aims to present dramatically and seriously 
life even in its dangerous relationships. It must be permitted 
to poftray life as it is lived in various strata of society. It must, 
therefore, not be condemned when it shows the bad in order to 
emphasize the good. 


Thus all morality is encompassed in this one sentence. 
To the cinema all things are pure, except one, which does 
not pay. From the lips of the National Board has dropped 
the word of worldly wisdom, by which the Sixth Com- 
mandment is interpreted in terms of twentieth-century 
business, gold before all else. 

Speaking of a kindred topic, the Brooklyn Daily Eagle, 
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after reminding its patrons that “ all the world’s a movie- 
register, the men and women cashers in,” says: 


Think of some of these things, gentle reader, the next time you 
are watching Francis X. Bushman being choked by a burly villain. 
Think of it when you are watching some popular screen hero 
fighting two men with his left hand, shooting at a third with 
his right and chewing the ear off a fourth. Remember it when 
your favorite screen bad man is riding into a saloon on horse- 
back and “ shooting up” the place, accompanied by the uproarious 
applause of you and your friends, who clap madly even while 
you know that the aforesaid bad man richly deserves death in 
the electric chair. Think of it while you are watching Theda 
Bara as a fascinating vampire drag her latest male victim to the 
lowest dregs of depravity, while you and your friends murmur, 
“Tsn’t she a wonderful actress? Did you ever see such emo- 
tional powers?” Think of it when you are breathlessly watching 
an attractive young girl being dragged into some foul den by 
a screen-villain, who paws her face with his clutching fingers 
and stares down into her alleged horrified face. Isn’t she just 
too sweet for anything? And aren’t you glad that she did escape 
from the beastly thing? Aren’t some of these movies turning 
us into a nation of pharisees and hypocrites? We see hideous 
things on the screen—pictures that pander to all that is vile in 
human nature, and then preach platitudes to children, while 
the motion picture producer laughs in his sleeve and plans to 
make his next picture more sensational and just a bit more 
salacious. : 

“Passed by the National Board of Censorship” is a huge 
joke. Everybody knows that. “ Passed by Our National Board 
of Decency” would be a better substitute. 


Hard as are these words, they are weak before this 


judgment recently written in the Seven Arts, by the 
dramatic editor of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A worse set of ignorant, sporting gamblers are in command 
of photo-play organization than ever battened on the theater. 
But the great hope lies in the fact that they are trying to rule 
art that won’t behave. It runs away from them financially with 
its demand of responsible business to make it pay; and also 
it runs away from them artistically. 


Money then is the god of the screen: sweaty nickels 
and greasy dimes have become. the ultimate norm of 
movie morality. 


Brawlers Against Decency 


HERE are a few ladies in the world and a huge 

crowd of women. The former are modest, gentle 
folk who pass through life unostentatiously, scatter- 
ing blessings as they go. The latter are tawdry dames 
whose approach is announced by the heavy odor of 
musk, the blare of a trumpet or two and flying birth- 
control literature that smells to heaven and to all other 
states and places not polluted beyond redemption. 

Like all noisy reformers from first to last, these 
women are precious humbugs willing to violate any and 
all laws, natural and positive, in order to bring rays 
from the limelight athwart their faces. Unfortunately 
the rays are numerous and generally fall in the ex- 
pected place. A sensational press and sensational or 
weak officials manage the reflectors, and they labor with 
such consummate skill that they cast a blue halo around 





















































the birth-controllers and deluge themselves with a white 
light, all in the interest of social reform. 

It is a pitiable thing indeed that any official charged 
with the care of malefactors should see fit to supply the 
papers with daily bulletins that recount the antics of a 
stagey woman who, after being imprisoned for activity 
in behalf of birth-control, permits herself to be fed, in 
order to gain notoriety for the furtherance of an odious 
campaign against public morality. 

Were the woman and her acts, which were well 
chosen with a view to their harmlessness to herself, left 
unnoticed, she would soon recognize that the law is 
above her whim or frenzy. But conscious that her 
conduct would get sympathetic notice from the public 
prints, she has become a nuisance, only a little more 
odious than the man who insists on giving her so much 
free advertisement. This of course is “reform,” but 
Heaven save us from any more of it. It is enough to 
have a committee of bepowdered, short- and _ tight- 
skirted dames airing their morals, or lack of morals, 
in “‘ sob-sister ”’ appeals for birth-control, to mayors and 
governors. Such women are beyond the pale of reason; 
public executive officers are not. Theirs is the duty to 
see that the majesty of the law is respected. They should 
have no part, direct or indirect, with any agitation in 
favor of lawlessness. As for the females, they are just 
women, not ladies. The less notice taken of them, the 
better. Once the limelight is extinguished they will talk 
less about babies and begin to practise the function of 
motherhood. 


Religious Liberty in Mexico 


OR many weeks past, the Mexican Constitu- 

tional Assembly has been at work on a new 
‘charter of freedom.” The document is now complete, 
and, needless to say, it neither surpasses nor falls short 
of the expectations of those interested in the welfare of 
the unhappy country beyond the Rio Grande. It is a 
simple instrument of tyranny, a pernicious exhibition of 
the drab barbarism that for four blood-stained years 
has motivated the blatant minority known as Carran- 
zistas. This horde, long accustomed to lawlessness that 
has found expression in unspeakable crimes, has at last 
legalized robbery. That were bad enough, but after 
all it is but one ramification of a crime which violates a 
right more sacred than the right to property. 

For some time past Carranza and his spokesmen have 
protested that they were determined on a “ free Church 
in a free State.” Their words were fair for freedom of 
conscience and liberty of worship, their hearts were set 
against both. Each time they murdered a priest or ex- 
pelled an unoffending Sister, they averred they did so in 

f “the great American principle, the 


‘ 


the interest of 
separation of Church and State,” and many politicians 
pretended to believe them, up to November 7, 1916. 
After that, in out of the way places, like New York and 
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Washington, an occasional voice, piping by rote, still 
protested “confidence in Carranza’s lofty idealism and 
sincerity of purpose.”’ Both these qualities are now on 
exhibition in the new Constitution. Instead of the 
boasted separation of Church and State, each society 
supreme in its own sphere, the former has been made 
the slave of the latter in a particularly distressing man- 
ner. Once again property consecrated to religion has 
been confiscated. 


Seminaries, colleges, convents, asylums, hospitals, buildings 
of any kind constructed for religious purposes pass to the 
nation. And all churches are declared to be the property of 
the Government, which will determine how many of them may 
be used for their original purposes. 


This becomes particularly odious in view of the fact 
that many of the churches belonged to laymen who wish 
them to be used in God’s service. 

Such is Carranza’s idealism, a Church dominated to the 
last extreme by an agnostic and infidel clique which will 
determine how many temples may be used, what the 
services will be and who will conduct these services. A 
slave Church in a tyrant State! 

A sad feature of this is that the enactments outrage 
the finer feelings of the vast majority of the Mexican 
nation which has had saddled upon it by outside aid a 
despot intent on destroying religion. The ultimate re- 
sult of such a condition will be disorder and then more 
disorder, until finally the already distraught nation will 
be swallowed up in anarchy. And did not the Presi- 
dent of these United States pledge himself not to recog- 
nize a Mexican Government which would not grant free- 
dom of worship? He did. But Carranza has been recog- 
nized. 


The Conservatives’ Triumph 


AVE in a few American magazines of a tiresomely 
“ advanced ” character, the “new ways” in poetry 
seems to be obsolescent. Soon after the war began, the 
imagists, futurists, vorticists, or whatever the various 
schools of free-verse writers called themselves, lost their 
vogue in England, for the literary world was occupied 
with things of more importance. On this side the At- 
lantic, however, the new movements flourished somewhat 
longer. But now they are petering out even here. The 
best selections in Mr. Braithwaite’s ‘“ Anthology of Maga- 
zine Verse for 1916” are rhymed poems constructed, for 
the most part, on conservative lines and a perusal of 
this year’s representative periodicals indicates that “ the 
old ways ” in poetry have by no means “ gone out.” 

The latest number of the London Poetry Review, that 
stanch defender of literary conservatism, knolls the knell 
of “ the banal and mechanical versifier, stridently clamor- 
ous for notoriety,” proclaims the “ fruitful restoration ” 
of “ poetry’s ancient claim to be the great consoler, the 
great encourager, the great life-giver,” and avers that 
“amid the guns of war the still small voice of the poet 
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and seer is heard more clearly by individual and nation 
than at any period in our generation.” That this grati- 
fying revival of true poetry may be lasting, Mr. Gallo- 
way Kyle speaks to the young poet these words of coun- 
sel and encouragement, and with an apt quotation sets 
before him the high office of true poetry: 


Especially at this time, when the nations mourn their dead on 
many battlefields, let his eye be alert to catch the glimmer of new 
life, that he may be a voice of hope in the world’s despair. For 
the poet should stand on a high tower always, ready to answer the 
inquiries of those who ask “ Watchman, what of the night?” It 
should be his to say, with no facile optimism, but with faith 
vhich knows its ground and fights to the death to keep it, “ The 
morning cometh"; or, if that be impossible, to point out that 
even the night has its stars. 

It [poetry] teaches us the reasonableness of joy, and, like a 
magnet, attracts all that is lovely and good, because our eyes are 
opened to life’s possibilities and to the realization that ordinary 
everyday life is neither dull nor humdrum unless we, in our 
blindness and poverty of soul, make it so. All life is 
drab colored until it glows with the spirit of poetry.” .. . 

People need poetry as well as religion in their lives to make 
them kind. All true poetry is a protest against material- 
ism: a protest against a clinging to the flesh-pots of luxurious 
a protest against a filling of life with small, mean things. 
You cannot stir the religious life without the aid of 
poetic feelings, for the beginning of religion lies in a recognition 


living: 


of the beauty of holiness.” 


Likewise Mr. William Watson, that eloquent pleader 
for “ the old ways,” in his recent volume, “ Retrogression 
and Other Poems,” raises his voice in a melodious pro- 
test against the new schools of poetry, and ironically 
gives young bards this advice: 


And shouldst thou have in thee today 
Aught thou canst better sing than say, 
Shun, if thou wouldst by men be heard, 
The comely phrase, the well-born word, 
And use, as for their ears more meet, 
The loose-lipped lingo of the street- 

\ language Milton’s kin have long 
Accounted good enough for song. 


lo Mr. Watson the outlook for an improvement in 
the people’s poetical taste seems very dark. He writes: 


For few and fewer do they grow 

Who know or ever cared to know, 

The great things greatly said and sung 

In this heroic English tongue, 

This craggy speech, the rough-wrought key 
To palaces of wizardry. 


But conditions, let us hope, are by no means so bad as 
Mr. Watson believes. Good, old-fashioned verse ap- 
pears in considerable quantities in our magazines nowa- 
days and passages of beautiful, carefully chiseled poetry 
are not such a great rarity. Many of our singers are 
keeping their lamps trimmed and burning and their lis- 
teners heed the salutary warning: 

“ Men of the world, mid hum and stir, fret of anvil and 
throb ef loom 

Make for your souls a thoroughfare, keep for your 

hearts a silent room.” 
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The Leak in the Dike 


GREAT leakage has taken place in the Church 

which it is now too late to stop. But there is no 
reason for not making every effort to avert a similar 
catastrophe in the future. The new sources of the leak- 
age that threatens the loss of a vast number of souls, are 
plain to the most casual observer and must be sealed at 
In the beginning the finger of a child will suffice 
to close a leak in the dike where the hands of a man 
will later labor in vain to stem the rushing tide. The 
only means to stop in time the most dangerous of all 
the sources of leakage is instruction in Catholic doctrine, 
of the thousands of Catholic children who, through no 
fault of their own, are deprived of the proper religious 
training. Many adults likewise stand in dire need of 
this same assistance. 

In an earnest appeal to his clergy Archbishop Messmer 
has expressed his ardent desire that for this purpose the 
Catholic Instruction League should receive the fullest 
support of the clergy and laity. ‘“ Hundreds of Catholic 
lay people, men and women, married and unmarried, 
have volunteered their service in this important work,” 
he writes, “which is so entirely in harmony with the 
Encyclical of Pius X on ‘ Religious Instruction.’” We 
could ask for no better evidence of the fact that the 
Catholic laity requires only to be aroused to the needs of 
our day and encouraged to cooperate with the clergy in 
a glorious apostolate. 

In a zealous pastoral Bishop Wehrle likewise calls 
upon his priests to secure the necessary lay assistance 
for this meritorious work. Catechism centers, he writes, 
should be established wherever in the missions children 
live far from a church, “so that every child can reach 
the place of instruction without difficulty. Catholic 
families are glad to offer their homes for such a pur- 
pose.” To insure success he orders that instruction be 
given every month, or at least every second month, to 
the lay catechist. Definite tasks are also to be assigned 
them and suitable literature is to be given them. Similar 
work has been nobly undertaken in other dioceses with 
the result that many children and young people are pre- 
pared for First Communion who, as Archbishop Mess- 
mer says, would probably never have performed this 
duty otherwise. 

In the “ Practical Plan of the Catholic Instruction 
League,” drawn up by Father John Lyons, S. J., of Holy 
Family Church, Chicago, four types of parishes are men- 
tioned as standing in particular need of catechism 
centers: English-speaking parishes with a considerable 
number of foreign-born people, parishes made up almost 
entirely of foreign-born folk, parishes whose parochial 
schools do not include all the Catholic children, and 
lastly parishes without any Catholic school. Large 
parishes evidently require several such centers, but the 
zeal of the laity will not be found wanting for this im- 
peratively necessary work. What more glorious oppor- 
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tunity could sodalists, or members of the Holy Name 
Society, or any of our young Catholic men and women, 
desire to display in a most practical way their apostolic 
spirit ? 

No time must now be lost in undertaking this great 
work, else the leak in the dike will widen rapidly and the 
deluge will surely follow. There are thousands of chil- 
dren to be reached, since not half of those who belong to 
the Church are enrolled in Catholic schools. Bishops, 
priests and laity, by their earnest cooperation can stop 
that fatal leak, and there is no reason for fearing opposi- 
tion except on the part of hopeless bigots. Thus, for 
instance, full assurance was given to Archbishop Mess- 
mer by the superintendent of the public schools of Mil- 
waukee that there would be no objection to catechism 
lessons for Catholic children after school hours, by the 
public school teachers. It is well that all elements should 
thus cooperate for the common good. 


Two Literacy Tests 


HE President of the United States has vetoed once 
again a bill which would make literacy a neces- 

sary condition for immigration into this country. In 
this he has acted wisely, for although it is evident that 
a rational test of fitness for residence here would have 
forestalled the numerous evils consequent on the inrush 
of the offscouring of Europe and Asia, vet for reasons 
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too obvious to need explanation, the literacy test would 
accomplish nothing except the exclusion of many good 
men anxious for an opportunity to earn an honest liveli- 
hood. It is otherwise, however, with naturalization. 
During the course of time national, State and city prob- 
lems have become so complex that intelligence in the 
voter is a prime necessity for their solution. Wise action 
presupposes clear understanding, not a likely attribute 
of those who can neither read nor write. For this reason 
citizens of New York should welcome the recent resolu- 
tion introduced into the State Senate by Elon Brown 
to the effect that 

After January first, one thousand nine hundred and twenty, 
no person shall become entitled to vote by attaining majority, 
by naturalization or otherwise, unless such person is also able, 
except for physical disability, to read and write English; and 
suitable laws shall be passed by the Legislature to enforce this 
provision. 

The day of the ward-heeler may have passed, but the 
danger to elective government is as great, and perhaps 
greater, than ever. For the pestiferous Foundations, the 
spawn of craft and arrogant wealth, are throwing their 
octopus-tentacles around public institutions and officers 
in a brazen, undemocratic fashion. This problem alone, 
the problem of an insidious, invisible government, would 
justify the resolution of Senator Brown. An intelligent 
American electorate will not abide two governments, 
even though one be oily. ° 


Literature 


THE WAR AND IRISH POETRY 


HAVE been asked if the great war, the terrible war, has in- 
fluenced Irish poetry, as it has certainly influenced English. 
Before the war England was forgetting to make poetry. Today 
there is a great quantity of good poetry being written in Eng- 
land around and about the war. The storm, which has shaken 
down many nests, has filled the groves with singing-birds. The 
spring has come to English poetry and the audience is a large one. 
Despite the scarcity of paper, it is worth while for many pub- 
lishers to issue the poetry of new writers, though in peace-time 
they had been contemptuously turned away. The ideal, for which 
poetry stans, is awake and living in England. As a reviewer 
of poetry I am amazed at the quality of the poetry which comes 
to me in ever increasing quantity. It is time for the elder poets 
to look to their laurels, although some of them, Lawrence Bin- 
yon notably, has written nobly of the war. 

In Ireland they were making poetry all through the years New 
England was making money. There was Yeats; there was A E 
in the front rank of poets, not only of the Anglo-Irish, but of 
the English literature. After him came Seumas O’Sullivan, Pad- 
raic Colum, Alice Milligan, Eva Gore Booth, Joseph and Nancy 
Campbell, James Stephens and others more or less noteworthy. 
These, not at all disturbed by the dead line for poetry in Eng- 
land, have remained uninfluenced to a great extent by the war. 
A E contributed enough poems of the war to the London Times 
to make a booklet of thirty-nine pages; but this poetry was more 
connected with the mighty and terrible aspects of the war than 
with its greatnesses, its heroisms, its immense resignation and 
patience which come to me day by day in the letters of the war- 
riors. I think these aspects of the case are more likely to touch 





the Celtic than the Anglo-Irish heart. The Anglo-Irish heart, it 
it is not wholly with the English, is against them. 

A peasant woman said to me half an hour ago: “God help 
the mothers of the world.” And that I thought a beautiful say- 
ing, and a whole poem in itself. The mothers indeed ought to 
inspire great poetry, for they are beyond all that one ever hoped 
or dreamed of greatness. It was an Irish father whose son had 
been killed at Suvla that said to me a saying so great that it is 
almost the greatest I recall amid a world of great-heartedness. 
He said: “ When my boy sits down in Paradise I pray that the 
man who killed him may sit down beside him.” 

If it were not that more than a year and a half intervened be- 
tween the outbreak of war and the events of Easter back in 1916, 
I should say that the poetry had been turned towards the little 
Dublin war and away from the European war. I can only recall 
Tom Kettle, whose collected poems will soon be published. He 
also had a beautiful prose style from which he refrained too 
often. He died fighting at Ginchy for the Allies, while many of 
his friends fell on the Dublin battlefield in Easter week. He 
wrote of his brother-in-law, Francis Sheehy Skeffington, after 
the news of his tragic death had reached him: 


He was to me the good comrade of many hopes, and though 
the ways of this scurvy and disastrous world led us apart he 
remained to me an inextinguishable flame. This “agitator,” 
this “ public menace,” this “ disturber,” was wholly emancipated 
from egotism and incapable of personal hatred. He was a man 
who had ranged the whole world of ideals. Strangest of all, 
he, who turned away from soldiers, left to all soldiers an ex- 
ample of courage in death to which there are not many paral- 
lels. This brave and honorable man died to the rattle of mus- 
ketry. His name will be recalled to the muffle of drums. 
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Kettle’s poetry has real quality. At the moment there is only 
one poem of his on which I can lay my hands. It was written 
with a thought of Parnell on the reception of Mr. Asquith in 
Dublin in 1912, and it is as fierce as a sword. The poem is 
entitled, “ Dublin, Night of July 18, 1912.” 

You stopped your steps and the music marched and the torches 
tossed 

As you filled your streets with your comic Pentecost. _ 

And the little English went by and the lights grew dim: 

We, dumb in the shouting crowd, we thought of Him; 

Of Him too great for us or our souls and ways, 

loo great for laughter or love, praise or dispraise, 

Of Him and the wintry sounds and the closing gloom, 

Of Him going forth alone to His lonely doom. 

No shouts in Dublin then, not a light nor a cry; 

You kept them all for now when the little English go by. 

Let us see what A E has said of the war, for to many people 
he is something of a prophet. 

O Nations! Is not Zeus today, 
The thunderer from the epic skies, 
More than the Prince of Peace? 
Not father for a world at war? 


Is Thor 


rhey fit the dreams of power we hold, 
These gods whose names are with us still. 
Men in their image made of old 
he high companions of their will. 
Who seek an airy Empire’s pride 
Would they pray to the Crucified ? 


© outcast Christ, it was too soon 
For flags of battle to be furled, 
While life was yet at the hot noon. 
Come, in the twilight of the world: 
Its Kings may greet Thee without scorn 
And crown Thee then without a thorn. 

He is indeed-terribly discontent with war, and has no tribute 
to pay other than a noble anger and grief. But his darkness is 
never long without light. He gives in this poem, entitled “ Con- 
tinuity,” no other word than pity.and truth: 


No sign is made while empires pass 

The flowers and stars are still His care, 
Che constellations hid in grass, 

The golden miracles in air. 
Life in an instant will be rent , 

Where death is glittering blind and wild— 
The Heavenly Brooding is intent 

To that last instant on Its child. 


It breathes the glow in brain and heart. 
Life is made magical. Until 

Body and spirit are apart, 
The Everlasting works Its will. 


In that wild orchid that your feet 
In their next falling shall destroy, 

Minute and passionate and sweet 
The Mighty Master holds His joy. 


Though the crushed jewels droop and fade, 
The artist’s labors will not cease; 

And of the ruins will be made 
Some yet more lovely masterpiece. 

Except for these beautiful things the Irish poets have stood 
aside and let the war pass by, although their boughs too are 
shaken and their nests in danger. Oddly enough one of the 
most beautiful poems of the war comes from Joseph Plunkett’s 
father, himself a man of a delicate poetic gift. Amid all the 
anguish, and all the hatred this comes with a siren sound from 
broken. The poem is called Par 


one whose heart must be 


Animae and ends thus: 
“Oh, where,” moans Peace, “ shall I preach to men my evangel 
War being conqueror?” 
“ They shall find thee,” from the shadow answers the angel, 
“On the breast of War.” 
Who shall say that war has not been victorious in the hearts 


of men KATHARINE TYNAN. 


REVIEWS 


La Compagnie de Jésus en France. 
(1814-1914). Tome II. Par JosepH Burnicnon, S. J. 
Gabriel Beauchesne. 8 fr. 

The first volume of this great work carried the history of the 
Society of Jesus in France from 1814 down to the fall of Charles 
X, in 1830. This second one covers the period between that 
political upheaval and 1845. The Society had been rudely shaken 
by the tempest which had overthrown Charles X and for a 
moment it seemed as if it too would disappear with the old 
monarchy from the soil of France. For only some fifty Jesuits 
remained in the country, the others going into exile. It was not 
the first time that the sons of Loyola had faced such a storm. It 
is no flattery to say that they are experts and adepts in weathering 
the gale. While their brethren were driven across the 
border, the Jesuits who remained were already founding new 
houses in Lyons and Toulouse, cities which were destined to 
become the centers and the headquarters of flourishing provinces 
of the Order. With the restoration of peace, the Fathers quietly 
came back, but they were still the objects of the suspicion and 
liberal and free-thinking press and-a Voltairian 


Histoire d’un Siécle 
Paris: 


_ 
peing 


hatred of a 
bourgeoisie. 

In 1836 the single Province which hitherto existed, that of 
Paris, had been divided into those of the North and the South, 
residences and multiplied. and vocations 
growing more and more numerous. But the storm was coming. 
It was caused by the brave fight the Catholics made for educa- 
tional liberty against the State monopoly which was threatening 
the existence of all religious schools and colleges. Mlontalembert 
did some of his best work as a Catholic leader at this time. And 
when the Government felt itself beaten on this ground, it trans- 
ferred the conflict to another battle-field and the Jesuits and their 
A second time they had to bow 


colleges were being 


Institute became the objective. 
before the storm. 

The story told by Father Burnichon is one of the most inter- 
esting in the history of the Order. It is narrated simply, with 
evident loyalty to the Society, but with due regard to the re- 
quirements of impartial history. Those who imagine that a Jesuit 
may not tell the truth about his brethren have only to read the 
paragraphs where the author records the regrettable concessions 
made by Father Raymond Brzozowski, then one of the Assistants 
of the General, Father Fortis, to the dangerous errors of Lamen- 
nais. Names well known to history are frequently found in 
these pages. Statesmen like Thiers and Guizot, orators like 
Berryer and Montalembert, writers like Cousin, Lamartine, Vil- 
lemain, Michelet and Quinet, distinguished Jesuits like Roothan, 
De Ravignan, Rozaven, are constantly brought before us. For 
Father Burnichon has not only given us the history of the 
Society for the period chosen, one surely to be proud of, but 
he has also chronicled the growth and the development of ideas 
and ideals in that era of fever and unrest which preceded the 
revolution of 1848. Even those who do not like the Jesuits must 
pronounce the book decidedly interesting. It would gain, per- 
haps, were certain small details, quite suited to family con- 
sumption, omitted for the sake of the general reader. J.C.R. 

Sermons and Sermon Notes. By tle Rev. B. W. Martvrin. 
Edited by Witrrep Warp. With Portrait. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.00. 

Those who have had the privilege of listening to the impas- 
sioned oratory of Father Maturin,; who have known him person- 
ally or have read with profit and pleasure his ascetical writings, 
will be pleased to learn that some of his hitherto unpublished 
work has just been given to the public. The editing of this 
volume was undertaken by the late editor of the Dublin Review 
and was already in the press at the time of his death. It has 
been completed by his wife, Mrs. Josephine Ward. All will 
doubtless sympathize with the devotion that prompts Mrs. Ward’s 














half-expressed regret that her husband's last days should have 
been taken up with work not his own, though all will be glad 
that one so-well able to interpret Father Maturin’s thoughts filled 
up the gaps and clarified the obscurities in his notes and reported 
sermons before it was too late. Few could have done this task 
so well as Mr. Ward. The present volume differs from the 
previously published books of Father Maturin in being a collec- 
tion of unrelated sermons instead of a well-rounded treatment 
of a single subject; but it is like his other work in its profound 
psychological insight, into the tortuous, elusive ways of the human 
soul, in its laying bare of human weakness and subterfuge, and 
in its kindly, candid treatment of spiritual difficulties. Father 
Maturin was never much interested in mere theory; his instruc- 
tions, both those of the pulpit and those of the printed page, 
always aimed at providing help for the conduct of actual life. 
If anything this characteristic is even more evident in the present 
work. A recent photograph, which brings out the kindly, deeply 
spiritual and keenly intellectual traits of his character, will en- 
hance the value of the volume for his many friends and admirers. 
J. H. F. 


The Book of the Popes. Translated, with an Introduction, 
by Louise Ropes Loomis, Ph.D. 

History of the Franks. By Grecory, Bishop of Tours. Selec 
tions, Translated with Notes, by Ernest Brenaut, Ph.D. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 

These are recent numbers of the Columbia University “ Records 
of Civilization: Sources and Studies” series. For centuries one 
of the best known and most highly regarded source-books of 
history has been the Liber Pontificalis or “Book of the 
Popes,” purporting to go back to remotest Christian antiquity 
and extending to the reign of Martin V in the early portion of 
the fifteenth century. Though a great number of editions of 
this valuable work have been made, no translation for English 
readers ever was attempted until Miss Loomis prepared this 
portion covering the time from St. Peter to St. Gregory the 
Great. The work appears to have been excellently done. The 
notes are abundant, and care has obviously been taken to avoid 
controversy, which the subject-matter would surely suggest to 
many a less fair-minded writer. The book is, however, one for 
the scholar rather than the general reader. The fragmentary 
nature of the entries in the “ Pontifical diary ” makes, in spite 
of the notes, unsatisfactory reading for one who cannot construct 
out of his own historic knowledge the mise-en-scéne, and thus get 
an adequate picture, as far as one can be had, of the life-work 
of each Pope. Trifling inaccuracies of course occur, such as that 
“ Constantinople can trace its episcopal line no further back than 
the seventh century,” calling St. Peter’s “a cathedral,” etc. 
Strangest of all, the book has no index. 

The great work of St. Gregory of Tours in ten books, the best 
and almost the only authority for the early history of the Franks 
in that part of the Roman Empire to which they have left their 
name, France, has in the editor’s hands been reduced to 262 
octavo pages. This reduction is due to the omission of those 
sections, sometimes considerable, that in the editor’s opinion 
throw little light on the character of the period. For it is as a 
faithful delineator of the life of sixth-century Gaul that Gregory 
is valued by his editor. The notes are meager in quantity, filling 
but thirteen pages, and of mediocre quality. The introduction, of 
twenty-five pages, is grievously marred by the editor’s modern 
secularist viewpoint. ‘‘ Supernatural,” ‘‘ miraculous,” “ mystic,” 
“magic,” superstitious,” are used as synonyms and in an odious 
sense. The editor does not realize that what he would fain 
paint as the Christian view of disease-healing is only the old prev- 
alent pagan attitude; and that physicians then, as in pagan times, 
were often only charlatans and quacks. Of course Dr. Brehaut’s 
modern spirit cannot admit any possibility of the truly miracu- 
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lous. But is the trust in the miraculous virtue of relics, even in 

its most exaggerated form, any less rational than the confidence 

in patent medicines, Christian Science, and Spiritism that charac- 
terizes the twentieth-century Americans? In remarking that 
Gregory is “ far more definite in expressing his adherence to the 

creed than his allegiance to the Frankish kings,” Dr. Brehaut : 
forgets that the latter were newcomers who might soon retiré 

just as so many barbarian conquerors had come and gone, whereas 

the Universal Church was to last forever. J. F. X.. M. 





The Life and Letters of Rev. Mother Teresa Dease, 
Founder and Superior General of the Institute of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary in America. Edited by a Member of the Commu- 
nity. Toronto: McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart. 

The reading of church history is a stimulant of faith. He 
who cannot see therein the hand of God directing the destiny of 
His Church is myopic indeed. At every crucial period we in- 
variably see appearing men and women possessing in a remark 
able degree the qualifications requisite for some special activity 
in a particular portion of the vineyard. Such a one was the 
subject of this biography. The exodus of Irish emigrants occa- 
sioned by the famine of “black forty seven” flooded eastern 
Canada with a population whose children were hungry for Cath- 
olic education. To meet this imperative need the Irish Loretto 
Nuns of Rathfarnam generously responded to the call of the 
Bishop of Toronto. The growth and development of this justly 
celebrated teaching congregation were marvelous. This was due 
in a great measure to the remarkable powers of organization and 
administration possessed by Mother Dease. Her “ Life and Let- 
ters”’ is a valuable contribution to the history of Catholic edu- 
cation in eastern Canada. 

The editor’s choice of letters is judicious. 
crowded, and are sufficiently typical, to reveal the high spiritual 
standards that motived the life and conduct of their writer. A 
more careful revision, however, would have eliminated super- 
fluous repétitions, unnecessary information and some of the 
aphorisms and moral reflections. The class of literature to 
which this book belongs is, unfortunately, not extensively read 
and consequently its influence is circumscribed. Were more 
books of this kind to secure a permanent place in Catholic homes 
they would doubtless foster religious vocations. 


They are not 


D2. As 


Romance. By Sir WALTER RALEIGH, M.A. Princeton: Prince- 
ton University Press. $1.00. 

These two essays, “ The Origin of Romance” 
and Forgery,’ were delivered at Princeton under the 
Clark Vanuxem Foundation by the distinguished Professor of 
English Literature in the University of Oxford. They trace out 
the origin of the romantic movement of literature in the ‘ninth 
century, and adduce certain contributory causes of the English 
revival of it in the eighteenth century, which the author alleges 
to have been hitherto neglected. Landscape painting and land- 
scape gardening were these contributory 
curious claim and not securely established; perhaps it could not 
be in so short a space. Naturally we should suppose this turn- 
ing to landscape would indicate a tendency to romance already 
at work rather than create a demand on the part of the reading 
public for romantic poetry. Another thing too that seems like 
too rash a sacrifice to theory, this time the author's theory of 
artificial decay of Latin literature, is to see the whole of that 
literature, Christian and pagan, set aside as mere Greek culture 
and no native inspiration. For the rest the subject is not new, 
but Sir Walter Raleigh brings to his treatment of it the usual 
interest of his freshness of phrase and abundant exposnion. 
But there surely was no reason, either of added interest or 
historical credit, in his standing sponsor for the brilliant Hobbes 


and “* Imitation 
Louis 


causes. It is a 
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Gibbon fallacy “that the Papacy is no other than the ghost of 
the deceased Roman Empire sitting crowned upon the grave 
thereof.” “ss ae Be 


BOOKS AND AUTHORS 


December's “best-sellers” have already been noticed in 
America. According to the February Bookman, they are: 
“Mr. Britling See It Through,” Wells; “When a Man’s a 
Man,” Wright; “ Mary ’Gusta,” Lincoln; “The Romance of a 
Christmas Card,” Wiggin; “ The World for Sale,” Parker; and 
“The Wonderful Year,” Locke. A best-seller of another kind 
is that excellent book of essays, “ My Unknown Chum,” written 
some seventy years ago by Charles B. Fairbanks, when Catholic 
authors were rare in this country. Six thousand copies of the 
volume were sold during the Christmas season by the Devin- 
Adair Co., its publishers. 


The contents of the February 8 issue of the Catholic Mind is 
very varied and interesting. It opens with the strong pastoral 
of the Rt. Rev. Ignacio Valdespino, Bishop of Aguascalientes, 
who in his enforced exile from his diocese exhorts his flock to 
hold fast to the Holy Roman Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
in spite of the Revolutionists’ attempts to foment a schism. The 
second article, “ Birth-Control and Physicians,” is the New York 
County Medical Society’s “ Majority Report” on the proposed 
Amendment to the Penal Code. The doctors’ opinion of contra- 
ceptives is practically that of Catholics. Next is a translation of 
the new appeal for peace the Holy Father made at Christmas. 
Then follows gn instructive paper on “ The Sin of Spiritism,” 
and the number concludes with Father Reville’s descfiption of a 
real “ Optimist.” 


‘Music and Bad Manners” (Knopf, $1.50), by Carl Van 
Vechten, is a readable book by the former musical editor of the 
New York Times. All its chapters will entertain those inter- 
ested in music and musicians and the paper on “ Spain and Mu- 
sic” will be instructive as well——In “ Fellow Captains” (Holt, 
$1.25), Sarah N. Cleghorn and Dorothy Canfield Fisher have 
made a good little book of recipes for acquiring and retaining 
serenity of soul. The appeal to supernatural motives in “ Sarah’s 
Collection” is faint, but her suggestions for strengthening the 
will seem practical. ‘‘ Dorothy’s Notebook” is full of excellent 


quotations. 


“\WWhat the world really needs is a modern Peter the Hermit, 
or two, in every country of Europe, to preach the crusade of 
Christianity, to bring home to the world at large the real price 
of war,” says the Countess of Warwick in her recent volume, 
“ A Woman and the War” (Doran, $2.00). The book is made 
up of twenty-seven vigorously written papers on subjects bear- 
ing on the present European conflict. Besides being a countess, 
the author is a feminist, a pacifist and a Socialist, but not an 
extremist. She has tart words for fashionable English girls 
who take up nursing as a diversion, suggests that not only the 
children of the poor, but also those of the rich, should be 
sent to raise the crops, and believes that the racing stables and 
golf-links of the United Kingdom would yield a good-sized 
army. The Countess’s gravest errors are those she holds on 
marriage and legitimacy. 


Father Victor Day of the Helena diocese has prepared a “ First 
Communion Catechism with Story and Picture” (Naegele Print- 
ing Co., Helena, Montana, $0.50), which the little ones should 
find interesting and attractive. Each of the twelve chapters in 
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the booklet contains first the story of its subject-matter, then a 
suitable picture, then questions on the story, and lastly a few 
questions and answers from the Baltimore text——Bishop Alex- 
ander MacDonald, of Victoria, also has out “A Catechism of 
Christian Doctrine” for small children. He has divided the 
booklet into two parts, the lessons in the second part giving a 
more complete exposition of the matter in the first———Father 
E. P. Graham, LL.D., of Sandusky, Ohio, has prepared “ Prayers 
at Mass for School Children” ($3.00 a hundred), a little book 
designed to keep boys and girls in close touch with the sacri- 
ficing priest by having them answer appropriate prayers. 





Mr. James M. Beck has followed up his first war book, “ The 
Evidence in the Case,” by a second volume entitled “ The War 
and Humanity” (Putnam, $1.50). It is made up of a series of 
essays on such subjects as “ The Submarine Controversy,” “ The 
Case of Edith Cavell,” “ America and the Allies,” “ Where There 
is No Vision,” “The Vision of France.” The central thought 
running through the volume is that the United States should take 
a stronger place in the Congress of nations, should love peace, 
be prepared for war and stand for the ideals of justice, liberty 
and for the rights of non-combatants.——“ The Ordeal by Fire” 
(Putnam, $1.50), by Marcel Berger, a sergeant in the French 
army, is a description of what the author saw and experienced 
during the first few months of the war. The central figure of 
the book, which is in fiction form, is a selfish prig whom fighting 
humanizes, and whose bravery wins him a bride. Mrs. Cecil 
Curtis’s translation makes the poilus talk like “ Tommies.” 





, 


Dr. A. E. Breen gives his book, “A Daughter of Mexico’ 
(John P. Smith Printing Company, Rochester, N. Y.), the sub- 
title, “A Historical Romance Founded on Documentary Evi- 
dence,” and deservedly so, for the amount of history and sworn 
testimony predominate over the tale. It is a tragic story telling 
how the noblest hearts of war-torn Mexico go to their death in 
a battle for the honor of their loves, while the maidens them- 
selves, driven to desperation, hurl themselves over a cliff to cer- 
tain death. John Lind’s name is mentioned but not honorably, 
the notorious Joel Poinsett comes in for some of the execration 
he merits, and the attitude of President Wilson toward Mexico 
is severely criticized. While a spirit of deep faith pervades the 
book, the author’s hopes for Mexico’s future are not the bright- 
est——“ The Cab of the Sleeping Horse” (Putnam, $1.50), by 
John Reed Scott, is one of those detective stories so common 
nowadays, which depend for their interest on unscrupulous in- 
trigue and are, it is to be hoped, a gross misrepresentation of the 
methods of modern diplomatic circles. The story is well told, 
but the heroine has little except her beauty and cleverness to 
recommend her. Some incorrect English has slipped into the 
book. 





“The Lyric,” by John Drinkwater, and “The Short Story,” 
by Barry Pain (Doran, $0.40 each), are two little books that be- 
long to a series entitled “ The Art and Craft of Letters.” The 
one is too pretentious, the other too plain. Mr. Drinkwater 
says: “ There has been one perfect and final answer to the ques- 
tion, ‘What is Poetry?’ It is Coleridge’s: ‘The best words in 
the best order.” This seems to offer a very simple solution 
of a very perplexing question, but alas for the vain hope. The 
author accepts the logical consequence of his doctrine. There 
are no degrees of poetry! Herrick’s light verse has the same 
purely poetic merit as Paradise Lost! Milton’s epic is a greater 
work but not a greater poem! It is to refinements of dis- 
tinctions such as this that Mr. Drinkwater is forced in order 
to safeguard Coleridge’s definition. It is not the final and per- 
fect answer, it would appear, after all. “‘ Poetry,” we find at 
last, “is the result of the intensest emotional activity attainable 
































































by man focusing itseli upon some manifestation of life, and 
experiencing that manifestation completely.’ The companion 
volume tells us that the art of short-story writing is not a 
lost art, but a new-found art of the last twenty-five years; that 
some short stories are short and others are long; that a short 
story, as different from a novel, is a stimulus, and not a satis- 
faction; that there are no other rules, but genius must show 
the way; and finally that the short story will gain its bright me- 
ridian of honor when “a male or female duffer” will not at- 
tain easy popularity alongside of a short-story writer cf genius, 
like Kipling. 


The Rev. William Livingston writes the preface to a revised 
edition of the Abbé Gerbet’s “The Lily of Israel; the Life of 
the Blessed Virgin” (Kenedy, $0.75), a work well known to 
three generations of pious Catholic readers. Some new matter 
has been added and many passages omitted——*“ The Fall of 
Man” (Murphy, $0.50) is the title of a little book by the Rev. 
M. V. McDonough containing five discourses on the nature of 
Adam’s transgression, its consequences, and the way Our Lady 
was exempted from them.——“ From Unbelief to Belief” (Brad- 
ley Printing Co., Philadelphia, $0.25), by the Rev. Joseph H. 
Koenenberg, C.M., is made up of a series of apologetic lectures 
so linked together by logical sequence that the reasonableness of 
our Faith is made very evident. 


Dean Prideaux, in his “Cradle of Christianity” (Dutton, 
$1.00), gives an account of the times of Christ; he briefly 
sketches Roman influences upon Christianity, the Wisdom litera- 
ture of the times, the apocalyptic ideas then current, the sects 
and parties of the synagogue, the teachings of the Sadducees 
and Pharisees. But his attitude toward the revealed truths of 
Christianity and the inspired Word of God is hopelessly wrong. 
It is true that the Haggada of the Talmud, the Targums, of 
Onkelos_ and Jonathan, the Book of Jubilees, and other non- 
inspired writings contain ideas and facts that St. Paul, St. 
James and St. Jude either presuppose or teach. But it is bad 
logic to conclude that therefore the inspired writers of the 
New Testament borrowed from these Jewish non-inspired writ- 
ings. It may just as readily have happened that both the New 
Testament inspired writers and the Jewish non-inspired writers 
borrowed from the same Jewish tradition. And though this 
Jewish tradition was not Divine, as is the Christian, yet the close 
Jahwistic care and concern for pre-Christian Judaism may have 
preserved part of that tradition from pollution. And, at any 
rate, this is certain, that, be the sources of Paul, James and Jude 
what they may, certainly the teachings of these inspired writers 
are all guaranteed by the fact of Divine inspiration. And this 
certain fact Dr. Prideaux omits to mention. 





The most notable contribution to the Febiuary Catholic World 
is Sir Bertram Windle’s paper on “ Science in ‘ Bondage.’” He 
examines the familiar charge that the Catholic Church is “the 
vigorous enemy of the highest life of mankind,” proves that 
“a large number of the most distinguished scientific workers 
and discoverers of the past were also devout children of the 
Church,” and has some interesting pages on the purpose of the 
imprimatur, comparing it with the “acknowledgments” an 
author makes those who have helped him to free his book from 
errors. As for the Index, Sir Bertram well says: “Every 
éareful parent has an Jndex Prohibitorius for his household. 
... The State also has its Index Prohibitorius and will not 
permit indecent books nor indecent pictures to Le sold... . It 
is obvious that the Church must be permitted at least as much 
privilege in this matter as is claimed by every respectable 
father of a family.” 
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EDUCATION 


A War for Christian Education 
66 OCTOR, 
people!” 

The speaker was a young college graduate, just returned from 
a month with the British Red Cross. He had been an enthusi- 
astic worker in a Protestant Episcopal church-settlement. 

“I cannot understand their apathy towards this great strug- 
gle. Listen to the words of our own bishops, in the letter read 
from the pulpit. ‘ Political expediency may in war-time re- 
quire neutrality of the State, but it cannot hold in leash the 
sympathies of the individual citizen. The fact that our nation 
is not at war affords no ground for smugness, much less for 
self-applause.’ I can respect an honest opponent: but smugness, 
apathy—!” 

He spoke with the quiet bitterness of one whose feelings had 
been stirred to their depths. 

“T agree with you,” said the Doctor, “I cannot excuse that 
indifference. But can it not be explained? Is it not due to 
uncertainty as to the true causes of the struggle, and distrust of 
the available sources of information?” 

“ But there is no uncertainty,” the young man rejoined eagerly. 
“Tt is a struggle of right against wrong. And even if there 
were, shouldn’t a man feel it his duty to sift to the very bottom 
a problem which has already cost millions of lives? I repeat, 
I cannot understand their attitude. And even sympathy? What 
is that? They should take a stand, an organized stand, the 
churches should take a stand.” 

“You cannot imagine yourself in such an indifferent, skeptical 
frame of mind?” 

“ Certainly not.” 

The Doctor gazed for a moment at his friend. 
no doubt about the youth’s earnestness. 

“You wouldn’t believe me then,’’ remarked the Doctor slowly, 
“if I were to conjecture that indifference to a world-wide 
struggle is much more congenial to your mind than you think.” 

The graduate looked at him perplexedly. 

“Much more congenial than you think,” continued the Doctor. 
“There is a struggle going on as momentous as this is: al- 
though it is silent and bloodless. It is a struggle which is sacri- 
ficing not the earthly bodies, but the immortal souls of millions 
of our boys all over the world: a struggle that ruins houses, 
breaks up families, which, if the defense fail, will result in the 
devastation of the land and the death of liberty. And you are 
indifferent to it. Perhaps not you personally, because you hap- 
pen to be high-minded and zealous, but thousands of our fellow- 
citizens who do feel and speak as earnestly as you about the 
world-war are none the less indifferent to this tremendous 
struggle.” 

“You will have to explain yourself.” 


I cannot understand our own American 


There was 


THE Doctor’s EXPLANATION 


¢¢f MEAN the warfare for and against Christian education: 

the warfare that has been raging for over a century in 
Europe, and which is now spreading to our own country, and to 
all countries, even to the remotest missions.” 

“T don’t see why you think we are indifferent to Christian ed- 
ucation, Doctor. I certainly believe in it, and have taught Sun- 
day-school ever since my sophomore year at college.” 

“So has many another of your friends and coreligionists; and 
I honor them for it. But collectively, as active, practical citizens, 
as church workers, you are indifferent to our fight, the fight of 
the great body of American Catholics, not for this or that re- 
ligious patch to be pieced on to an essentially non-Christian edu- 
cation itself, but a fight for whole-hearted principles which, 
when lost, all the Sunday-schools in the world can never repair.” 

“But that sort of spiritual, moral struggle is not like the 
war.” 




























































































































you it is not like the war, because you have seen the war. 

he reality has blazed before your eyes, and scorched your mind 
ind hea It has not blazed before the eyes of those fellow- 
yuntrymen about whom you complain. They know of it but 
im hearsay. But the Catholic Church, in her leaders and in 
workers, has seen the naked reality of the warfare for 
Christian education. In the light of the Holy Ghost the vision 
is everlastingly revealed to her of the slaughter of souls, and the 


homes and schools which alone can offer refuge 
She is in the fight; and her people, her 
war-loan without in- 


sanctity of the 
against such slaughter. 
rest, have invested millions in it: a 
terest. There are no kind censors to silence the onslaughts of 
the enemy's press: her tactics are open to the world’s scrutiny. 
ghting not only visible enemies, but age-old spirits 
more stealthy than any Zeppelin. She is contending not only for 
her own children’s good, but for the whole world as well; be- 
cause non-Christian education, yes, and divorce and depopula- 
tion of the family and Socialism are enemies of the Protestant 
as well as of the Catholic, and are destructive of our very Re- 


ar 


She 1s 


public itself. 

And isn't 
difference of those who could and ought to help us? 
shocked at certain ‘vacillating policies.’ But what of the vacilla- 


uy heart torn,’ continued the Doctor, “ by the in- 
You are 


tion of your own church on the very essentials of home and 
State: on divorce, on the anti-Christian instruction given in 
secular colleges? What of your bishops who profess their 
leaning to Socialism, your clergymen who openly advocate it? 
‘rom the wealth, the influence of the great Protestant bodies 


this country, what do we meet with in our tremendous war- 


lif nay all too often, criticism and opposi- 


rare Mut ind erence, 

Bu t it difficult said the graduate, “to arrive at a 
mm oT in these matters, to sift the case to the 
wottom 

‘Wh: l u just remark?” queried the Doctor. “It is 


and even if there were un- 


clear case of right and wrong: 
certainty, in so momentous a matter it is every man’s duty to 
sift out the truth at all cost.” 
the graduate pondered. 
That is a new point of view,” he said thoughtfully, “ but 


i see how you Catholics must feel. I should feel that way too, 

matter as clearly as you do.” 

[t is a question then of what?” asked the Doctor. 

actually see. Yet the difference?” 

‘Of what we see with our eyes,” concluded the Doctor. ‘“ And 

what we see rather by thought and by the grace of God.” 
Joun La Farce, S.J. 
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Of sight—of what we 


ECONOMICS 
Pope Leo XIII and Single Tax. 


T HE seven contentions of Mr. McGauran in favor of single 

tax have been answered in a preceding article. In the 
portion of his letter he plainly places himself in 
opposition to the teaching of Pope Leo XIII. The ownership 
in land will be exactly of the same kind as private ownership 
in things produced by labor, he says, and then qualifies this 
“until the land begins to have a special 


remaining 


} 


principle by adding, 


value.” But special value or no special value, we must claim 
for both kinds of possessions the same kind of ownership. Nor 
is there any question in Henry George’s doctrine of a “special 
tax,’ which would suppose another tax already existing. Henry 
George knows one tax only . 

By the statement that “the limits of private possessions have 
been left to be fixed by man’s-own industry and the laws of 

dividual races’’ Pope Leo does not mean to repudiate the 


he had laid down in the previous passage: namely, that 
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the land bought by a workingman with his savings 














‘is only his 
wages under another form,” and that consequently the ownership 
in land is exactly the same as the ownership in wages and other 
things produced and procured by labor. The Pope does not, 
however, favor the idea that in a country still entirely unsettled 
a man might occupy for himself more land than he could utilize 
within a reasonable time, in one way or another, either alone or 
with the help of subordinates. -Public authority, if already in 
existence, would be entitled or even obliged under such circum- 
stances to see that this occupation of land proceeded in a way 
not injurious to the public welfare, whether present or future. 
It might even itself undertake the distribution of the land. A 
State authority, however, which arises after such distribution has 
taken place, may not interfere with property in land already 
rightfully acquired, because “man precedes the State” and his 
essential rights exist prior to any action of the State. 

We have to do with the Encyclical as it really stands, not as 
it would have been had Leo XIII adopted Mr. George’s sugges- 
tions. Of the “after events” none is more important than that 
Pius X, in his letter to the Bishops of Italy, December 18, 1903, 
declares that the social Encyclicals of Leo XIII must be exactly 
observed. Whether, therefore, the views of good Father Lam- 
bert or others have been correct or incorrect does not concern 


us here. 
* PRACTICAL PROPOSALS ” 


HE single taxers have but one “ practical proposal,” namely, 

to transfer all taxes to the land, on the plea that the land was 
never really owned by those who call themselves owners. Not 
the slightest injustice would be done, they claim, were the State 
to take full possession of all landed property without paying a 
cent of compensation to the owners. But it is preferable to con- 
fiscate the rent by forcing the “ owners” to pay rent to the State 
in the shape of taxes. 

To prove the contention that the land was never really owned 
by those who laid claim to it is the sole purpose of the “Open 
Letter.” The statements of Pope Leo XIII are all twisted by 
Henry George into what he believes to be an argument in favor 
of his own opinion. The “practical proposals” made by the 
Holy Father are of no value. Interference of the State to pre- 
vent overwork, encouragement given by it to a wider distribution 
of property, and the formation of workingmen’s organizations,— 
“these remedies,” to the mind of Henry George, “so far as they 
go are socialistic.” “ You place much stress on charity,” he says, 
“but there is nothing practical in such recommendations as a 
cure of poverty.” So again, when the Holy Father emphasizes 
the importance of morality he at once objects: “ But your Holi- 
ness expressly deprives the moral truths you state of all real 
bearing on the condition of labor.” So much about “ practical 
proposals.” Much more could be said. , 


BELIEF AND PRACTICE OF THE CHURCH 


HE difference between the ownership asserted by the Pope 
and that granted by the single taxers is of the utmost impor- 
This is shown by Henry George’s persistent allusions to 
the subject. That his system is in direct opposition to the Holy 
Father’s words cannot be doubted. It goes counter to all that 
has been accepted as the belief of mankind for millenniums, and 
the unshaken foundation of all civil codes. Judaism as well as 
Christianity has sanctioned this belief and recognized it by its 
own actions. The Church herself has been holding landed 
property during almost the entire period of her existence, and 
she has ever considered her right to the land to be the same as 
that which any man has to the money which he owns. This same 
right is taken for granted by our catechisms and handbooks of 
moral theology. How the single tax, as propounded by Henry 
George, and consequently implying an essential difference be- 


tance. 














tween ownership in land and in other objects, can be declared not 
to be in contradiction to the Encyclical of Leo XIII and not in 
direct opposition to a clearly existing doctrine of the Church, I 
for one fail to see. 

But might not a person consider the taxing of landed property 
merely an economic problem, independent of the foundation upon 
which Henry George has placed it? Might he not, while granting 
the complete ownership in land, as understood by the Pope, as- 
sume that the single tax is a good method for securing public 
revenue? Yet even as a purely economic measure the single-tax 
system is untenable. The injustice hinted at repeatedly in this 
communication is too obvious and can ultimately be defended in 
no other way than by having recourse to Henry George’s prin- 
ciple, that the State is the real owner of all landed property and 
may eject any other holder without indemnification. 


VARIETIES OF SINGLE TAXERS 


*J’ HERE are, however, many varieties of single taxers. Some 

admit other taxes, such as inheritance or franchise taxes. In 
at least one city a floor tax was introduced for high buildings. 
According to Henry George and the single-tax platform only 
that value is to be ‘considered which attaches to the land by 
reason of its location or of the growth and improvement of the 
community. This they call site value. Others include in the 
site value the natural fertility of the soil and the treasures it 
contains, such as oil, coal, etc. This again is contrary to Henry 
George’s principles and destroys the “ singleness” of the single 
tax. But it shows that some at least of the weak points of the 
whole system are recognized. The additional taxes, if intro- 
duced, would tend to lessen the evil results attending the single 
tax. Sometimes, however, these additions are merely intended 
to prepare the people, “ who are not yet ready to grasp the whole 
truth of the single tax.” 

Mr. McGauran is the originator it seems of a new feature. He 
distinguishes between “ practical proposals’ made by Mr. George 
and his “ declamations.” Passages in the master’s works which 
boldly and clearly express his doctrine are set down as declama- 
are not concerned—a convenient way of 

F. S. Betten, S. J. 


tions with which we 
evading a difficulty. 


NOTE AND COMMENT 


What Are the Ways 
to Success? 


66 HAT are the essential factors cf success for a young 

man?” The following is a list of answers to this 
question printed by a non-Catholic publication. The men chosen 
by the writer are evidently considered by the periodical 
as typical of success in the various walks of life. 


Hon. Alexander H. Stephens made this answer: ‘ Truth, 
honesty, uprightness,’ adding ‘Time and tide wait for no 
man.’ President Carter, of Williams College, said: ‘ The 
secret of success is concentration.’ Joseph Cook said it is 
‘Total self-surrender to conscience. Judge Noah Davis, 
‘Industry, strict integrity, and exclusive devotion to one’s 
duties.’ Joseph Medill, former editor of the Chicago 
Tribune: ‘A virtuous life, fidelity to employers, close study 
and hard work.’ General O. O. Howard, ‘ Diligence, fear- 
lessness. magnanimity toward all competitors, and faith in 
God.’ General John A. Logan, ‘ Unceasing labor, and stick- 
ing to one thing.’ General Neal Dow, author of ‘The Maine 
Law,’ ‘Business before pleasure.’ John Wanamaker, ‘Do 
ye next thynge.’ Jacob Estey, manufacturer, ‘Good health, 
economy, and trust in God.’ Bishop Vincent, ‘An entire 
surrender of inclination to the demands of duty.’ Dr. Wil- 
liam C. Gray, editor of the /nterior, ‘A thorough under- 
standing of one’s business and devotion to it.’ Lyman 
Abbott, ‘ Whatsoever thy hand findeth to do, do with thy 
might.’ Dr. West, of the Advance, ‘ Plain food, good humor, 
honest work, self-help and prayer. Dr. Ward, of the 
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Independent, ‘ Well-founded opinions, absolute candor, and 

poverty.’ George H. Corliss, inventor of the Corliss engine, 

‘Brains, industry, and self-reliance.’ Clement Studebaker, 

manufacturer, ‘An acquaintance with one’s business, de- 

termination to make good goods, and persistency.’ 

Though the list here quoted is not given as typical of the 
highest form of Christian manhood from the Catholic point 
of view, yet many fruitful suggestions are contained in these re- 
plies. It is particularly refreshing to note that the idea of 
religion as essential for true success is not overlooked. By it 
all other motives must be supernaturalized if the success achieved 
is not to be confined to the few fleeting moments of time. 


Americans, Alcohol 
and Cigarettes 


HE tax returns to the Treasury Department show a huge in- 
crease in the revenue derived from alcohol and cigarettes, 
during the year 1916. A total of $160,990,660 was collected on 
146,355,146 gallons of whisky,-as compared with $137,004,131 levied 
on 124,549,210 gallons, in 1915. In 1916, 61,145,869 barrels of beer 
were consumed, as against 57,805,869 barrels, in 1915. Last year 
the yield from beer was $91,718,375; the year before, $86,708,803, 
thus making the total revenue from whisky and beer, during the 
year 1916, $252,709,035. The use of cigarettes last year, increased 
40 per cent over 1915. In 1916 the Government levied a tax on 
25,232,960,928 paper-wrapped cigarettes as compared with 17,939,- 
234,208 in 1915. The tax was $31,541,200 last year and $22,424,042 
the year before. The increase in cigarettes is partially due to 
their extended use by women. It has been estimated that the 
number smoked by progressive ladies ran into the millions. The 
increased consumption of beer is more difficult to explain. The 
prohibition wave seems to have become wet during its progress. 


The Schools of the 
United States 


A CCORDING to recent estimates of the United States Bureau 
4 of Education 23,500,000 persons are enrolled in the schools 
of the country. This means that approximately 24 per cent of 
the inhabitants of the United States are in attendance on classes 
as compared with 19 per cent in Great Britain, 17 per cent in Ger 
many, and a little over 4 per cent in Russia. The number of 
pupils in public kindergarten and elementary schools rose from 
16,900,000 in 1910 to 17,935,000 in 1914, an increase of more than 
4,000,000 in four years. During the same period public high 
school pupils increased from 915,000 to 1,219,000. In 1915 a fur- 
ther increase brought the number to 1,329,000. There are all told 
11,674 secondary schools, and 8,440 of these have the full four 
year courses. There are in the United States 706,000 teachers, 
169,000 men and 537,000 women. Since 1900 the number of men 
teachers has increased very slightly, while the number of women 
has almost doubled. In public elementary schools the men have de- 
creased 20 per cent since 1900, but the women have increased 8 
per cent. In 1900 the male and female teachers in the high 
schools were about equal in number. At present the women out- 
number the men by 8,000. 


Expenditures for education in 1914, partly estimated, 
totaled close to $800,000,000. An estimate, making due al- 
lowances for the intervening two years and for items neces- 
sarily omitted, would easily bring the nation’s current educa- 
tional expenditure to a billion dollars. Public elementary 
schools cost in 1915 approximately $500,000,000; public high 
schools, $70,000,000; private elementary schools, $52,000,000 ; 
private secondary schools, $15,000,000; universities, colleges, 
and professional schools, $100,000,000; normal schools, $15,- 


Gifts and bequests to education amounted to $29,724,071 in 
1914, of which $26,670,017 were for universities and colleges, 
$1,558,281 for theological schools, and $1,495,773 for law 
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schools. Since 1896 sums aggregating $407,000,000 have been 

given to educational institutions by private donors. 

Such things show great zeal for learning, but it is pertinent to 
inquire whether the results are in proportion to the cost in money 
and energy. 


A Little Hero of the 
Blessed Sacrament 


HERE is many a silver lining to the war clouds, even when 

at their darkest. In a certain Italian village, a corre- 
spondent from Rome tells us through the Bombay Examiner, 
the parish priest and his assistant were suddenly interned during 
the night by the military authorities, without any previous 
warning. The inhabitants too were commanded to leave their 
homes. But how could they depart, permitting the Blessed 
Sacrament in their little village church to be exposed to the 


hear about their case or that any one would act if the facts 
were known. Ad 

Sentimentally we are outraged by what Germany has done 
to the Belgians. Sentimentally we are wholly indifferent to 
what the United States Government has done to its own sol- 
diers and what it permits to happen to the Mexicans. 

It would be impossible to have a successful benefit in Chi- 
cago for either the starving Mexicans or the impoverished 
families of national guardsmen who are serving on the bor- 
der. We do not object to what is done for suffering abroad, 
but a straight-thinking American must resent the indifference 
to conditions of which we are the cause. 

Mexico is our own problem. This nation, as the nation able 
to correct conditions, is the nation responsible for Mexico. 
The suffering there is our own crime. The distress of our 
own men, called into service because our administration will 
not apply humanity at home, is our own crime. 

We advise the American people to look down their own 
alley. They are in the habit of taking an automobile for a 
remote place ‘to see suffering and remedy it. If they would 
open their windows they would hear groans in hovels right at 


danger of insult and outrage in their absence? 
faith suggested a beautiful answer: 


They picked out a boy six years of age who, they knew, 
had learned his catechism well. They dressed the child in 
. white robe and led him to the church. The entire village 
had already gathered there for the ceremony, simple and 
sublime, that was to be held. Two men led the little boy 
to the rail and bade him mount the steps—they would not 
enter the sanctuary in their humility. He opened the taber- 
nacle and took out the Lord of Hosts, the God of Rattles, 
ind taking the lid off the ciborium, he descended the altar 
steps to the rail, where those who believed themselves in 
the grace of God were kneeling. And there in that out- 
of-the-way little church the boy of six administered Holy 
Communion to the people until the last sacred particle was 
consumed. Then he purified the ciborium as he had often 
seen the priest do. The sanctuary lamp was put out, and 
the villagers with tears and sobs left the church. 


When tidings of this touching event reached the Holy Father 
he not only expressed his paternal pleasure, but likewise sent 


a present to the little hero of the Blessed Sacrament. 


A Comparison Between 
Belgium and Mexico 


I> a recent issue of the vigorous Chicago Tribune there was an 
excellent editorial entitled “ Mexico and Belgium.” The 


writer after lamenting the deportations from Belgium says: 


Why does the sympathy of Americans exhaust itself upon 
distant lands? On and beyond our southern border are con- 
ditions which would call forth the sympathy and might call 
forth the action of Europe, if Europe were not engaged in 
war. Mexico is outraged by forces which we could put en- 
tirely under our control. There have been more proved cases 
of rape and murder in Mexico than there have been reports 
of atrocities in Belgium. There is more slavery in Mexico 
than there could be in Belgium if the Germans were the worst 
their enemies describe them to be. Belgium is a protected, 
well fed, pleasant country compared with Mexico. Mexico is 
half-starved and semi-brutalized. Its towns are looted and 
burned. Its people are tortured, burned, and shot. A prob- 
ability of railroad travel is that the train will be dynamited, 
and, while the coaches burn, the passengers will be used as 
targets for the rifles of ragged cavalrymen. The means of 
subsistence are destroyed in raids. Cattle and sheep are 
taken from the peon to feed the lawless soldiery. The poor 
and ignorant owner of an adobe hut sees his small lands laid 
waste, the women of his family carried away, and his few 
animals destroyed or stolen. A Mexican who could be given 
a hut in Belgium under German administration and in the 
lean times of war would think that he was as fortunate as 
an American speculator who had made a hundred thousand 
dollars in war stocks. Mexico is in indescribably worse con- 
dition than Belgium. If its people cannot make their case at- 
tractive to the sympathy it is only because they are so dulled 
by the expectation that tomorrow will be worse than today, 
so used to hunger and so acceptive of outrage, so ignorant 
and deadened, that they do not think any one would care to 


Their simple 





hand. ; 
Why must the distress close by be wholly foreign to their 


sympathy ? 
The writer of these trenchant paragraphs could have answered 
his own question by the one word, politics. 








Bishop Gallagher's 
First Pastoral 


| his first pastoral letter Bishop Gallagher pays a noble 
tribute to the memory of his predecessor, the Rt. Rev. 
Henry Joseph Richter, first Bishop of Grand Rapids, and then 
sounds a note of apostolic zeal, calling upon all to aid in the 
work of extending God’s Kingdom. Addressing himself to the 
laity he says that he asks of them more than contributions 
from their worldly possessions, more than counsel and assistance : 


We require what is more, what is nearer to your hearts, 
what has cost you dearest, your own flesh and blood: some 
of your boys to fill up the gaps caused by death in the 
ranks of the priesthood, that they may be leaders in the army 
of Christ and cooperators with Him in the Divine work 
of saving souls; some of your girls—we will need a 
thousand in the next quarter of a century—to consecrate 
their lives to the holiest of all causes, to become spouses 
of Christ, and exemplars of His Divine love to the world 
by training the little ones to lives of virtue, and caring for 
the poor, the orphans and the afflicted. Let parents en- 
courage their children to pursue such high aims and re- 
joice at their vocation, proud that their offspring, their own 
flesh and blood, have been so loved and honored by Christ. 


With priests and religious fighting in the forefront of the 
battle, and every Catholic doing his duty in extending the 
Kingdom of God, and the little children saying daily in the 
schools their special prayer “for the welfare of the diocese, 
that the labors of priests, Sisters and people may be blessed 
by Almighty God,” we may hope that something at least of 
the Bishop’s own great zeal will be realized. That ideal 
is illustrated by these words of the pé@storal in reference to 
St. Gregory, the wonder-worker: “We read that when he 
was made bishop there were but seventeen Christians in his 
episcopal city, but when he died, after thirty years, all but 
seventeen in the town had been converted to the Faith.” How 
different the Bishop’s purpose is from that attributed to our 
leaders by such papers as the Wesleyan Christian Advocate 
which, under date of January 12, 1917, informs its readers, 
through the medium of an anonymous “able writer,” that 


The Roman Catholic Church cannot be content to exer- 
cise a purely spiritual influence over the peoples, nor even 
to form an independent society within the State. It as- 
pires, as by an invisible force, to seize the temporal gov- 
ernment of the nations. It begins by asking liberty, it 
soon claims privilege, it ends by demanding submission. 
oa A political power that is not subordinate to the 
spiritual power is an atheistic power. 


Thus fact and fancy stand side by side. for comparison. 
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